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World Unity and 


Religious Communion 
L. J. VAN HOLK, of Leyden 


NITY and Communion! Was there ever an age in which these two 
were not hailed by mankind as its dream of dreams, its first necessity, 
and the panacea of all its woes? The powerful legend of Babylon’s tower 
tells of the dread of primitive man that he might be spread over widely 
separated areas and that by multiplicity of language a man might not 
understand his neighbour. Hence the fierce desire to climb by a cleverly 
combined effort into the highest heaven and converse with the eternal 
gods. Throughout the Old Testament Jerusalem is the symbol of unity 
for the people of the Lord; the temple on Mount Zion is the awe inspiring 
place of Worship and Communion. The Psalms resound with the desire 
for Communion. How deep is the yearning for the unity of the dispersed 
tribes! Then again, in the Gospel of St. John (Chap. 17) there is that 
urgent appeal for unity among the disciples, the deep wisdom that disunion 
is a weakness in the world, that unity will be counted a proof of the 
divine right of the good tidings. Or read how St. Paul tries to lift his 
Corinthians to the level where parties do not count, but where Christ 
alone is believed and accepted as head of his Church. . . . Indeed, the 
cry for unity haunts the Bible as it haunts the records of secular history. 
Amongst a great host of witnesses to the goal of World Unity there was 
that great internationalist and lawyer, Grotius in the seventeenth century; 
the Abbé de St. Pierre in the eighteenth; Wilson after the first world 
war. . lhe deeper the enmity and dissociation of nations through war 
and the struggle for power, the more urgent grows the appeal to all those 
of good-will to unite, to cure that pitiful and truly ecumenic congregation 
of sufferers, which is the larger part of mankind. It is therefore nothing 
miraculous that in the present phase of world history mankind cries out 
for the good tidings of mutual aid, understanding, benevolence. It is 
said, that there must be one world, or there will be no world. Such 
a slogan reverberates in the hearts of millions of simple people. 

Our planet has entered upon a new phase of its life; a phase of most 
perplexing interrelations, and with the new and huge task of handling the 
problems of a world-wide community. This situation calls for well- 
trained, planet-conscious human“planning and feeling. But the discrep- 
ancy between the inescapable task and man’s moral stature is our most 
baffling problem. It requires a solution with the shortest delay possible. 
And therefore this situation must first be recognised and fully understood. 
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It is as impossible as it would be unprofitable to separate the political 
sphere from the economic, the strife of classes and races, the military 
positions, and the technical sciences. “What we call ‘“Western Civilisa- 
tion’’ is made up of a highly complex inter-relationship and the inter- 
dependence of all these aspects of life. The so-called totalitarianism of 
this our century is the immediate outcome of the necessity for organisation 
of the masses, the nations and the means for their subsistence. Total war 
has intensified this necessity. But now the desperate need of total peace 
further increases this trend. We cannot live without each other, and we 
know it. It has even dawned upon the conquering nations that their full 
recovery depends on that of the weakened and the conquered. 

But inter-relation is not unity, and inter-dependence does not auto- 
matically imply mutual sympathy. What we actually see is the sharp 
antagonism of the world’s biggest empires in their political aims, in their 
ethnical complexity, in their ways of life, in their religious and moral 
codes, in their social structure and their languages. The race or colour 
problem is waiting farther back, lurking behind a world war IJ. Our 
technical, industrialized civilization sets the oriental masses moving. Our 
nationalistic creeds and the doctrine of the Rights of Man drive their 
governing classes against western supremacy. Sometimes religion adds 
its own to this problem as in the case of Islam versus Christianity. But even 
where the coloured man is a Christian, as with the negro, the colour 
problem exists, real, menacing, deep. Moreover the trend of modern 
civilisation is a lowering of the moral standards, a crudening of behaviour: 
lust for power, greed, the quickening of sensual values at the expense of 
wide range spiritual interests; all these converge to create a deep discom- 
fiture in the western world. We profess ourselves to be Christians of 
many shades, although our public behaviour is not Christian of any shade 
but the blackest heathenism, by which I mean that the real, profound and 
consistent worship is of the Ego and its animal appetites. World unity 
is thus flatly contradicted by world disparity. This would not be so 
threatening if the military methods involved in a new war were not so 
disastrously dangerous, and the economic, social and cultural consequences 
of a third world war not so catastrophic as they promise to be. Such a 
war would decimate the nations, annihilate their culture, barbarize all 
customs and leave the eventual conqueror with nothing but uninhabitable 
ruins and unutterable misery. 

This prospect is clearly inadmissible to any man in normal state of 
mind. So world unity simply must be achieved, the alternative being sure 
death. And that menacing situation calls for all possible help, for all 
forces available, to save civilisation and the existence of mankind, through 
real pacification. | Mistrust must be transformed into confidence, the 
hunt for strategical points and raw materials into free trade and inter- 
nationally governed danger spots. So much everyone knows forthwith 
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and is agreed upon. But it is not so universally accepted that a true and 
sincere peace-policy really depends on moral sense. Moral sense is not 
a property given once and for all. It must be reconquered in every 
generation and, in our time, against heavy odds. Such a moral conquest 
has many aspects, because the moral consciousness of mankind is divided. 
There are two predominant problems to be solved : 

(1) The subjugation of brutal egoism to universal humanism in all 
domains of public and private life; 

(2) The discovery of a truly planetary Court of Moral Appeal that 
would be approved by Christian and Confucianist, by Mohammedan and 
Buddhist, by all religious conscience. 

The more so, as we must suppose that both those problems are again 
inter-dependent. And so world unity can only be a goal worth while 
if the human soul be lifted to the highest level of all-embracing love, 
founded in the worship of the Creator and Father of all mankind. 

The major reason why we now turn to religion is, that by its inmost 
tendency it is making for communion. If we do not halt at the lower 
aims, but seek the highest aims which religion puts before its adherents, 
we shall discover that all-transcending aspiration towards unity. If, more- 
over, we want an outer confirmation for this statement, there is nothing 
like the history of religion to give it us. | However manifold religious 
practices may seem to be, their real object is the overcoming of the sense 
of mere awe, the aloofness, the separation or profanity of man before God, 
of the Gods untoman. Whether we think of prayer, of hymns, of proces- 
sions or of sacrifices—man, that frail, ephemeral creature, full of frustrated 
wants, full of hopes and sins, stretches his hands toward high heaven, 
that the Powers above may hear him, may help him, may let him thrive 
on earth. Deeply rooted in humanity is the notion of a universal order, 
embracing nature as well as history, giving sunshine and rain, frost and 
summer heat, all in their due time. We participate in a celestial govern- 
ment. _If ever we get out of tune with these Powers we are lost. There- 
fore man seeks their propitiation by gifts and offerings. And the higher 
we climb in spiritual religion the more complete this longing for 
communion grows. Gradually man understands that not the blood and 
flesh or the lovely blooming flowers are the gifts the deity asks for. But 
what is wanted is the surrender of our greedy selves, the consecration of 
our very lives, the total submission to the will Divine: ““Thy Will be 
done.’’ Religion is no co-partnership on an equal footing, but quite 
naturally the triumph of the Holy Will of God over the unholy egoistic 
aims of man. In that surrender of man to God lies the deepest experience 
of communion with God we know of. In any case, communion is the 
first and last word in all devout life and its expressions are seen in the 
Lord’s Supper, in the hadj to Mecca, in the exercises of yoga, ‘‘I in Thee 
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and Thou in Me.”’ Coming into harbour after a long and trying journey, 
with many perils and along deep abysses; coming back and home—that is 
the joy of the faithful, the aim of all living souls ! 

It is but natural that this experience of communion with God radiates 
into the relations with our fellow-men. Indeed there are but few experi- 
ences in life which do so much for the creation of a ‘“Group Mind” (to 
use the title of McDougall’s well-known book). That group may be a 
national or political group. Again it may be a sect or a community of the 
initiated in a mystery. It can take on many forms; banners, rites, codes of 
honour. But true religion simply cannot help irradiating into the complex 
relations of man with man. Duties are understood as divine prescriptions. 
Human love seems the echo of the love of God. Customs, festivals, ways 
of mourning—they al] have their double significance towards men and 
gods, the one reinforcing the other. And the two parts of that longing 
for community have developed together. The first stage was that of 
tribal coherence and of polydemonistic worship. Out of that phase grows 
the stage of national coherence under kings and aristocraties, focussed in 
towns and courts, with a keen development of arts and science, temple 
building and priestly wisdom. The second phase is overcome in two 
directions : That of monistic syncretism, blending together the clear-cut 
figures of gods and goddesses into abstract Deities, Principles and 
Agnostos Theos, or however He might be called, and by complicating and 
symbolizing more consciously and systematically the emblems and symbols 
of the past. The religions of Hinduism prove clearly that this speculative 
monism does not do away with primitive practices and nationalistic 
encumbrances and restrictions. But there is also another way of over- 
coming the limitations of the second phase. That is by the birth of real 
world religions, all of which imply some form of conversion, of spiritual 
renewal and a shaking off of the old formulas and taboos. These 
religions have a message for all nations. They are animated by the spirit 
of missionarism or propaganda. They show a strong moralistic trend and 
often a certain amount of rationalism, in so far as they appeal to general 
principles or needs of human life as such. Especially in Buddhism we can 
trace both the influence of philosophic speculation and moral suggestion. 
In the case of Islam and Christianity we are confronted with the spirit of 
prophecy, deeply rooted in the Semitic traditions; never without some 
more or less distinctly national inheritence, be it Hebrew or Arabic; but 
none the less with strongly emphasised universalistic pretensions and supra- 
national aims. The secret war between benevolent inclusiveness and . 
fanatical exclusiveness is carried on in these religions through the centuries, 
an example of that deep and eternal struggle between historical roots and 
universal spreading of branches, fruits and flowers, such as we encounter 
on every path of life. | Mankind has not developed further in these 
directions. There is no entirely denationalised, unpreconceived, strictly 
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humanistic and all-embracing religion. One does not see that this could 
ever be possible, and even if possible, that it would be desirable. Such 
a religion would either blend together heterogeneous symbolisms, or create 
purely abstract ones, on a probably geometrical and technical basis, with 
all the loss of emotional depth as is common in well-planned but intellect- 
begotten creations. That would hardly provide a living faith ! Moreover, 
up till now, there is more of rivalry and antagonism than of understanding 
and interpenetration. 

Man, being what he is, with his allegiance to inherited: standards and 
his loyalty to his own traditions, together with a certain fear of things 
foreign and an unwillingness to submit to novel experiences, has created a 
religious situation which, though understandable, is most deplorable. But 
the picture would be far too simple if we saw only rival religions. Every 
religion is split up into competing denominations, and, with few excep- 
tions, these denominations are animated by a spirit of exclusiveness. 
Missionary societies have spread all over the world. They compete as 
fiercely for the possession of human souls as any capitalistic enterprise 
might do for the concession of oil wells, rubber plants or uranium. The 
liberal religious temper is apt to underrate the depth of those antagonisms. 
We so often have heard it said that all religions are but as the different 
shades and colours of the rainbow in the prisma, all iradiations from the 
one pure white light, broken only by the varying resistance of matter and 
temperament, historical circumstance and ethnic predisposition, so that 
it was as if the highly desired religious unity already existed. But it is far 
otherwise. Aggressive propaganda because of fierce reaction of the East 
against the West, and the national awakening of Asia have deeply 
influenced the religious situation. The colour policy of the white races, 
however varying in details and outlook, shows a constant assumption of 
coloured inferiority, all the more resented because of the economic 
and social aspects of such a policy. The racial clash is also a wage- 
clash. But the East no longer is a passive object of western activities, 
but is emerging into national independence and self-consciousness. This 
has in no way eased the inter-relation of religions, although it has intensi- 
fied contacts. The twentieth century, being increasingly a century of 
struggle for world power, cannot help being also a century of struggle for 
world religion. 

Thanks to the relatively harmonious temperament of the nineteenth 
century and the relative stability, built on the supremacy of the British 
navy and the unshakable importance of the London financial market, and 
thanks to the outspoken predominance of the European mother countries 
in their colonial empires, a firm set of values, unquestioned and seemingly 
self-evident, governed the world. But the growing unhappiness of man- 
kind has profoundly disturbed that system, and, in spite of many experi- 
ments of ideal communities in the last century, they all have been ship- 
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wrecked on the cliffs of individualism. There is nothing so difficult to 
support as your dear neighbour. We surely.can love each other, provided 
that there is a wall between our houses! But we cannot bear to live 
hand-in-hand with our neighbours. In the war-ridden countries we know 
something of the devastating consequences of packing together 
unacquainted or even befriended families into one apartment. The French 
existentialist thinker Sartre is quite right in exclaiming that “Hell is the 
Other !’” Lack of room creates that problem, so does lack of confidence, 
so does the lust for blood and the loosened cruelty. Existentialism is in 
vogue because it describes painfully well the disharmonious temperament 
of the thirties and forties of this century, our mass-existence, our pitiful 
dependence on anonymous powers, the gruesome struggle for life, the 
unmasking of the bumptious pretentions of modern civilisation; the fatal 
limits of our existence. All this does not make for easy and mutual under- 
standing. We all feel keenly inter-related, inter-dependent, but this 
feeling has not created a belief in purely human communion; rather does 
it beget a thirst for the satisfaction of primitive instincts, a wild desire 
for intoxication rather than for the noble pleasure to be found in contem- 
plative tranquillity. Therefore, not only is the unity of religions such a 
difficult problem, but the very meaning of religion as a whole. All 
higher religions make for brotherhood, for some form of moral and mental 
discipline, for spiritual independence and individual conquest of life's 
difficulties; for the limpid pleasures of the soul. Islam knows least of 
this tendency, unless we turn to the Persian Mystics, the Sufi wisdom, 
Buddhism and Roman Catholic Christianity know most about it. But it 
is precisely that situation which creates such an irritating difference of 
temper between the noblest aims of religion and the predominant aims of 
western civilization. | Whether officially persecuted or protected by 
governments, this religious warfare is going on in the core of our souls, year 
after year, day after day. We either worship at the shrine of the 
serenely happy Deity or at that of the leering heathen idol. 

Thus do the social and religious sides of the problem correspond. How 
are we to solve it? 

There can be little doubt that the majority of mankind does not look 
at religion as the therapy for the ailments of our time. It hopes for 
control of atomic energy or for an international police under the leadership 
of the United Nations. Some religions are so deply rooted in national 
tradition that they offer no solution for humanity as a whole. Some 
others are so frankly belligerent that they can scarcely be trusted with 
a mission of peace. Sometimes a religion displays so small a social 
activity that one can hardly expect a valuable contribution from those 
quarters. All over the globe leading politicians and strategists are rather 
impatient about religion, whereas the masses live their hfe with a very 
restricted outlook on world unity, and are more mindful of the immediate 
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needs of food and clothes than of the fundamental questions of morality, 
codes of behaviour, and religious construction. Therefore, if religion is 
to survive in the esteem of mankind, if it is to help in the present politically 
high-strung situation, it can only succeed by setting a shining example 
of brotherhood, spiritual understanding, and inner freedom, in carefree 
contacts and mutual friendship. Religion has very often been an apple 
of discord, a source of wars, persecutions and all sorts of intolerance. 
Therefore we cannot expect all people to look eagerly to religious quarters 
for help. If we are to succeed at all we must make it clear from the very 
start that this time it is not a matter of imperialism, nor of egocentric 
conceit, nor of any bonds, new or old; but that it is a matter of sheer 
human contact, of enjoying the privilege of meeting each other, and of 
acknowledging that there is no teaching where there is no learning, nor 
the possibility of giving without that of receiving. We might call this 
spirit we are asking for, ecumenical or catholic, if these expressions were 
not already so loaded with other significance. Moreover the ecumenical 
movement has regressed from a certain liberalism into a straight and strict 
trinitarian orthodoxy so definitely Christian in an exclusive sense, so uncom- 
promisingly anti-heretical, that it becomes more and more questionable 
whether this movement could become the religious focus of the modern 
world on a basis of liberty, equality and fratemity. Yet that is what 
religion is called upon to furnish. 

Here the free Christianity of the International Association for 
Religious Freedom comes in for a share in this great work. Not we alone, 
of course. Christian missions started in at the Jerusalem conference in 
1937. Now, if we analyse the subtle wisdom, the great knowledge and 
the fiery conviction of the best Christian missionary, we shall find the 
underlying necessity of converting the infidel, the process which Hocking 
in his beautiful book* calls “‘displacement.’’ It pre-supposes the posses- 
sion of an exclusive criterion of truth on one side and wholesale error on 
the other. Moreover it professes a rather crude idea of salvation : lifting 
the wrath of God from souls who do not know Him according to Christian 
Revelation. As if the wrath of God were a consequence of misunder- 
standing on our part, whereas, if divine wrath there must be, it will pro- 
bably be reserved for the wicked and the vicious. The whole conception 
indeed is but one of the consequences of the belief in an exclusive, 
adequate, strict revelation, given in the Bible only, and there completely. 
Tn contrast to this belief the Free Christian does not come to convert the 
infidel but to confer with friends. This is the only attitude worthy of 
the Gospel : to love and to understand. It is a privilege to have a faith, 
not a duty; much less a constraint. Therefore no boasting, no insistence, 
no holocaust of conversions ! But conference, mutual respect, openness to 
new values, free exchange in what is best in each religion. Now this 
*W.E. Hocking : “Living Religions and a World Faith.’’ Hibbert Lectures '40 
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is nothing new. During the nineteenth century Comparative Religion 
has been one of the assets of religious’liberalism. And that was an in- 
heritance of the eighteenth century of enlightenment. So I am really 
proposing nothing unheard of in saying that the 1.A.R.F, to contribute 
to religious communion as a basis of world community should confer and 
not convert. Yet our Association is not a general religious union; it has 
a specifically Christian origin, and is made up of Christian churches and 
groups. And although vague aims and broadest outlooks please many 
people of liberal ideas and temper, free Christians have nothing to con- 
tribute of any intrinsic value, unless they contribute an attractive, clear-cut, 
convincing faith of their own. It would be emascluating our intrinsic value, 
our peculiar temper, if we were but mediators between others. Rather 
should we re-state for ourselves and for the benefit of others, what exactly 
Christian religion means to us, how much of the classical Biblical 
message we accept and in what way. Our tradition is that of God’s 
Covenant with man; of Divine Law and Priestley Life, consummated in 
a definitely spiritual religion, which once and for all transcends all 
national, racial and social limitations by the pure magic of Divine Love, 
helping, redeeming, chastening, guiding towards the goal of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, the eternal dream, example and ideal form of social achieve- 
ment, of world unity in religious communion. This is a beautiful inherit- 
ance to the westerner, not lightly to be exchanged for the ideals and ideas 
of other nations and civilisations, but to be maintained, purified and 
deepened by the devoted lives of the faithful. Now this devotion implies 
an accurate application of our beliefs and aims to the world-situation. I 
fully recognise that this is not everybody’s business. But here where we 
are discussing, not the tasks of the individuals in their every day life and 
local conditions, but the tasks of denomiations and their leading teams, 
we must insist on this larger task, and on these general principles. Let 
other groups shape new moulds for inter-religious understanding from non- 
christian premises. Our ].A.R.F. has to give the Free Christians’ contribu- 
tion to that inclusive spirit. 

But if we are to be of any help, we must not remain in general state- 
ments, we must come to details. 

The first point which comes into view seems to me to be the belief 
in God's saving Love, His superabundant Grace as the supreme Law of 
the Universe.. I dare pretend that this belief is the true value of all 
religion. Life may be a heavy burden to the toiling masses. It may be 
dark and lonesome to the human heart. It may even lead us astray into 
weird forms of worship and gruesome holocausts. But when fear and 
error are swept away, when the anguish and pain of life, of guilt and sin 
are healed, man recognises as the true source of his recovery, as the 
fount of life, and the sun of eternal values, the creating, redeeming and 
renewing Love of God. That Love we call Grace, from the knowledge 
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that that Love is given, not according to our merits or finite properties, but 
unmeasureable and, superabundant, for such is the essence of Love. Now 
let us look at the long way from primitive bloody sacrifice to the finer 
forms of worship, the gradual triumph of self-dedication, of spiritual 
development, of benevolence—once called by Dean Hastings Rashdall 
the kernel of all morality—is not that way the way of progress in revela- 
tion in all religion ? Even in the austere religion of Mohammed there is the 
firm belief in the all-embracing compassion of Allah, as it was always 
believed in Israel, that the Lord God is good and gracious. And does 
not the same hold true for Vishnu and the religion of Buddha? I do not 
mean to say that in all these religions the same doctrines are professed, but 
I do intend that behind and underneath all doctrines is the hardly articulate 
but keenly felt belief in the infinitely positive Being, revealing itself 
by Love as Love. And» so far as this is not yet recognised by the 
doctrinal part of any religion, such religion has to be freed from its bonds 
and restrictions, until the shining hidden jewel be brought to the surface, 
where all may see it. Indeed the prolonged and deepened research of 
religious values is to be considered one of our most important tasks. For 
as long as ‘otherness,’ separateness and darkness prevail in religions, there 
will be misunderstanding and alienation among mortals. But we can 
overcome all such feelings of otherness and alienation, as we discover 
the depths of Love and Unity. It is by developing the dialectic of 
Universal Grace that we shall be able to includé each and every religion 
in the one human longing for perfection, justice, love and joy everlasting. 
And the same of course holds true for the variances within Christianity. 
I underrate by no means the difference between Roman Catholic and 
Protestant forms of worship, beliefs and discipline. | We should all be 
loyal to the forms we love and believe to be true. But no loyalty to 
our own group should make us forget our loyalty to the whole of God’s 
creation. And there is no way of bringing together both these loyalties 
but the way of universal love, the quiet rapture of living out the One-ness, 
the ultimate aim and goal of life. Here then is the contribution of Liberal 
Christianity, that the ““Scandal of plurality,’’ as Hocking phrased it, can 
be transformed into the pacification of unity by insistence on the Grace of 
God for all mankind. 

But life is not made of ecstasy and dialectic speculation alone. It is 
mostly a very simple and very sobre affair. And we all like to put up 
barriers of conceit, of self-importance, of the inacceptibility of other 
doctrines and revelations. A mighty help in overcoming the scandal of 
plurality on that every-day level is given us by the acknowledgment 
of the painful shortcomings of all religion all over the world. Everywhere 
man’s highest aims are frustrated by his passions, his insufficiencies and 
limitations. Everywhere we can discover the utter relativity of truth 
and wisdom. How deeply are they interwoven with the insight and 
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the positive values! Nowhere can we detect truth in itself. Always 
it is mingled with error and prejudice. ‘The historical conditions give 
the peculiar flavour to each conviction, to every form of worship. I once 
heard an impressive lecture on the Divina Commedia, when the lecturer, 
after having insisted on the almost incredible amount of learning of the 
great Italian poet and how one could find the whole mediaeval universe 
in the brain of Dante Alighieri, added: “‘and yet, to understand this 
poem, one must know the very streets of Florence.”’ My vision hints 
at the same truth. The eternal is given us in the temporal, the precious 
treasure in earthen pottery, and our highest aspirations in hideous 
frustration. | Compared to their ideals it is but a poor reality that 
Christianity and Buddhism have achieved. Islam, Confucianism and 
India-religions alike have left untouched the misery of millions. Large 
is the amount of truth in the well-known Marxist and Nietschean formula 
“religion is opium for the people.’’ Let us acknowledge it in all 
humility and try to amend it as far as we can. Leet us endeavour to 
learn from each other, to dwell upon our own imperfections and to 
reach for the relative truth and value in others. There is no better 
preparation for understanding our brother than to admit unconditionally 
our own shortcomings, as common to all mortal life, and consequently 
to all interpretation of mortal life, as given by religions. 

The third point I should like to stress is the creation of centres of 
spiritual life, free monasteries of a Free Christian Brotherhood. In: our 
post-war world millions of men live, physically uprooted as well as 
socially and morally. The understanding formula “‘displaced person’’ 
describes a most tragic reality. | You find them not only in the more 
conspicuous case of refugees living in foreign countries, with nothing 
they can call their own but memories of hatred, despair and misery; 
but also in more refined forms in nearly all the formerly occupied 
countries, as well as in those where the war was waged successfully, 
living among ruins, on meagre calory-rations, bereft of comfort, mourning 
for the loss of sons, fathers, friends, neighbours, under the necessity of 
reconstructing at once while chaos is rampant all round, and the future 
dark with uncertain dangers. Is it anything but evident that in such a 
world souls are sick? And what can be done for their cure? Many 
things! The mere fact of living is important. Getting down to new 
work is very important. The gradual recovering of peace and the ways 
of peace do much to restore the health of the world. Yet there are very 
many people sufffering from loss of spiritual balance who must be helped 
more immediately and effectively. | Never was it so urgent to go in 
systematically and stringently for mind cure. People must get an oppor- 
tunity to talk, to get rid of their obsessions, their loneliness. | There 
should be a cure of souls for the non-religious especially ! But it is not 
only the suffering displaced persons, it is also the healthy and vigorous 
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who need such centres for spiritual life. Our conferences only partly 
achieve this mark, as in pre-war times. The pleasure of meeting, talking, 
renewing old friendships is of paramount value. But it does not reach 
enough people and it is too intermittent. Therefore our Association 
should try to found a centre as Caux represents now for the Oxford or 
Group movement. The Roman Catholics have long since their 
homes for spiritual exercises of the Loyola type. We should found 
centres of our own where we could inspire our rank and file with our ideals. 
The international school this summer term (1948) in Oxford may bring 
us a beginning. But we have not yet really begun to analyse our needs, 
our means, our aims. And yet few things would be so valuable for the 
unification of mankind, as a training centre for young men where, 
notwithstanding all national and denominational differences, we could 
come together to permeate ourselves with the spirit of one great vocation; 
the liberation of the inmost possibilities of the human soul. There the 
ordinary westerner could learn what prayer, meditation and purification 
are; there, new forms of universal religious worship could be tried out. 
Even more than before the war such centres are now necessary, if we are 
to realise our task as an International Association for Religious Freedom 
and as Free Christians individually. 

My fourth point is the necessity of putting up a firm programme of 
religious activity in social life, the construction of a real religious com- 
munion in a real human community of common wealth. We have to stand 
for the gospel of freedom and true democracy. In a world where, behind 
all sorts of ideological masks and political necessities, there is a wholesale 
attack on the rights of human personality, it is most necessary to safeguard 
those rights. | There is no human community possible except upon the 
basis of personal freedom. But we live in a very densely populated 
world, where liberty cannot be meted out to everyone as he would like, 
but according to the general needs and the general equity. That means 
that we have to shift the importance of liberty from the domain of un- 
limited personal enterprise to that of limited public service with vaster 
reserves of personal interior life. It is quite clear that no power but 
religion can combine the forces necessary to realise such a double-fronted 
programme, calling at once for a very keen sense of social responsibility 
and an equally keen sense of personal independence. In other words : 
How can we save mankind from chaos and from slavery? By self- 
discipline, strong personal conviction, and the firm belief that Divine Love 

‘calls for our human response. [| am convinced that free Christianity, with 
its insistence on liberty of conscience and untraditional, unconventional, 
strongly personal religion has a contribution of its own to make in this 
domain. We most certainly should co-operate as far as we are asked to 
do so. There is no aspect of life where Christians so easily can work 
together as the social aspect. There also is no aspect where working 
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together makes so effectively for mutual understanding and sympathy. 
Therefore co-operation with other denominations and groups—as was 
achieved already during wartime in many countries under the pressure of 
Nazi domination, should be continued and enlarged now. And the ultimate 
motive for this is that peace and well-being of nations can never be 
restored unless we restore their social and mental health. And how could 
that health be found, if we persist in rivalry and antagonisms ? Co-opera- 
tion and unity and an accurate education towards evangelic personalism, 
consequent upon the belief in Love universal, are our task. 

Fifthly and lastly, our association has a most pertinent task in the 
ecumenical development of christian consciousness in this century. Up 
till now one can see a rather disquieting narrowing of the ecumenical 
movement. ‘There the spirit of Séderblom and the Stockholm conference 
in 1925 has now been disparaged as a spirit of relativism, eschewing the 
issue of “‘truth’’ and revelation. The churches seem to find their shield 
and defence against a hostile civilisation more and more in the strengthening 
of their orthodoxy, in creeds and polity and liturgy. Comprehensible as 
this is, it is also deplorable. For public opinion does not follow this 
lead. The world is not interested in definitions of dogma and the pre- 
servation of the Nicene and other antique theological positions. The 
pretence of catholicity does not make the churches feel the need to realise 
that catholicity. Equally must we remember how very reluctant the 
world is to accept our best aims. _It is fair to admit the endeavour of the 
ecumenical movement to promote peace and understanding between 
nations, classes and races. And yet its very orthodoxy is a barrier. The 
Free Christian, less hampered by the past, may act as the bad conscience 
of the orthodox. Provided he works wholeheartedly and humbly and 
with loving comprehension for abolishing the ignominious barriers of race 
and class, he can be of great help to build up a truly human companion- 
ship. There are no obstacles to human understanding and religious com- 
munion greater than the prejudices of race and class. They fill the air 
with their clamour. They work havoc in the secret places of the heart. 
They embitter everyday life. They fan the flames of political rivalry. 
They deepen the difficulties of religious unity. Here is the foe of man- 
kind in the twentieth century. Here lies our first and foremost task. And 
here again we Free Christians can and should help by living and teaching 
the gospel of Universal Love and the implications thereof in human 
behaviour. We have to present and to make attractive by convincing 
examples the words that Christ spoke to his disciples according to the 
gospel of St. John. ““As the Father hath loved me, so have I loved you : 
continue ye in my love. If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in 
my love; even as I have kept my father’s commandments, and abide in his 
love. These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy may remain in 
you, and that your joy may be full.”’ 
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Christianity and other World 
Religions 


GEORGE SEAVER, B.D., Litt.D. 


HE comparative study of religion is, in itself, a study of quite recent 

growth; our forefathers knew nothing of it; we stand too close to it 

as yet to view its vast landscape even in perspective; but it is of a scope 
sufficient at any rate to take our breath away. 

What exactly is religion? How much does it differ from faith > How 
from theology? It may be said in reply that while the religious conscious- 
ness, or faculty of feeling after God if haply we may find Him, is the 
common property of all or most of mankind, faith, which is His search 
for us, is dependent upon a direct or special revelation, and theology is 
the precise formulation of that faith in conceptual terms. In this respect 
Christianity, in its orthodox tradition, claims to be unique, because it 
alone claims to be the final revelation of God’s word for man in tlie 
Incarnation of the Son of God on earth at a point in history. By faith 
alone in Him is our salvation. Hence the dogmatic formulation of that 
faith which, except a man believe whole and undefiled, without doubt 
he shall perish everlastingly. 

But a similar claim is made, though without the anathema, by those 
sects of Hinduism for example which suppose a special revelation, aspecial 
interposition from on high, by Vishnu, the second Person of their Trinity, 
in Krishna who, though not incarnate in the same historical sense, 
appeared or was manifested at a point in time. In India ihe doctrine of 
incarnation is specifically Vishnuite; a complete avatar is not a mere 
self-manifestation of God in human form, not the projection on earth 
of an intermediate being between God and man; _ but he is the real 
incarnation of the supreme God in a human being—for a soteriological 
purpose, for the purpose of redemption—who is at the same time truly 
God and truly man, and the union of the two natures is not dissolved at 
death, but continues to eternity. 

Such a doctrine must inevitably be accompanied by some of the same 
difficulties that have caused divisions in Christian theology. ls the God- 
man, like Vishnu himself, infinite and uncreated, to be worshipped and 
adored, the author of salvation; or is he, though divine, created and finite, 
a minister and mediator and not the author of salvation > 

But the sharpest conflicts arose over the question of grace. Long 
before the Christian era, Hinduism had its “‘Pelagian controversy.”” The 
principle that salvation is the gift of God, attained neither by works nor 
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knowledge, but through faith and devotion (bhakti) raised in India as 
in Christendom the inevitable questions; is God’s grace alone operative 
in salvation and is man purely passive, or does man co-operate with God > 
—The southern school were the ‘Augustinians’ of Vishnuism; adherents 
of what is called the “‘cat-hold’’ theory, namely that man has no more 
part in his own salvation than the helpless kitten which its mother seizes 
by the neck and carries out of trial and temptation. The northern branch 
were synergists, the “‘semi-Pelagians’’ of Vishnuism; theirs was the so- 
called ‘‘monkey’’ doctrine; man is like the baby monkey which, when its 
mother carries it out of danger into safety, hangs on to it with all the 
strength of its little arms. You can tell which sect is which to this day by 
the sectarian mark on the forehead. There is an attempted resolution of this 
conflict in the syncretism of the Bhagavad-Gita, where salvation by faith, 
by knowledge, and by works, are all found as it were intertwined— 
pietistic, gnostic, ethical. 

Primitive Buddhism has no doctrine of grace, because it aoa 
utterly any external or supernatural revelation. Travelling eastwards, it 
found a home in Thibet and China and later in Japan, where it was 
transformed beyond recognition. Buddha himself was deified and 
worshipped, the very last thing he ever desired to be. Afterwards 
Boddhisattvas, that is, other men who had attained Buddhahood were 
similarly deified, and their devotees were reborn into the Pure Land or 
Western Paradise. Chief among these was Amita Buddha or Amitabha. 
The doctrine of his worshippers is expounded thus. *“When we examine 
our own heart it is far from being pure or true; on the contrary it is 
wicked, foul, false, and hypocritical. How can we extirpate all our 
passions and attain Nirvana by our own strength? Acknowledging the 
utter impotence of our own power we must put our trust alone in the 
help of a divine power, offered to us in the original resolve of Amida. 
When we do so we enter into Buddha’s knowledge and are filled with 
his great compassion, as the water of a river becomes salt when it flows 
into the sea.’” This doctrine is called simply Faith in a higher Power; 
it was current in China in the first century A.D. Where could’ you find 
a simpler statement of the Augustinian doctrine of grace, or the Lutheran 
justification by faith? Such a doctrine is really an inevitable corollary 
of any soteriological faith which presupposes the intervention of a God- 
man in the person of divine-human Mediator to rescue man from sin. 

But the Revelation may come, not in the mediation of a Person, 
but in that of a divinely deposited book, as the Torah of Judaism, or 
the Koran of Mohammedanism, or the Gathas of Zoroastrianism, or the 
Tao of Taoism. 

In the Koran Mohammed believed that God himself was the author 
of those clairaudient utterances that came to him. They were dictated 
to his inner hearing, and the heavenly original was inscribed by the hand 
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of God on ‘a carefully prepared tablet,’ that is, protected from alteration. 
After his death these communications were recorded by his followers 
in the sacred script, not chronologically however, but in order of their 
length, an arbitrary method which makes them difficult for us to read. 
Not very long after his death, however, the original Koran, the one 
laid up in heaven, was declared to be eternal; created before the world 
as a kind of supra-sensible reality. But this seemed to give the Koran— 
the word of God—an independent existence; and this was in conflict 
with the fundamental dogma of the absolute unity of God. Hence the 
controversy between Mutazilites and the orthodox—exactly parallel in 
Christian theology with that between the Arians and the orthodox; and 
the formulation ultimately by Al Ashari of the distinction which has 
become the accepted solution in Moslem theology. Quite simply it is 
this: The Word of God, as an idea in God, is uncreated and eternal; 
but the words of the Koran, as recited and read, are produced in time 
and by men. Henceforth it was only the extreme fundamentalists who 
continued to hold that the paper and ink and script and all that was 
between the covers of the Holy Book were uncreated. 

Moslem theology also has its doctrine of salvation, according to 
which man is not saved by works, ritual or ceremonial, or even morality, 
but by faith; and faith itself is the work of God by his electing, disposing, 
and preserving grace, without which no man can believe unto salvation. 
Yet there were the inevitable controversies about the nature of this saying 
faith. Should it be understood simply as acquiescence in dogma, or does it 
include sincere and intelligent conyiction? or must it, in order to he 
efficacious, bring forth its proper fruit in a life of obedience to the law 
of God as revealed in his word? In substance Moslem orthodoxy agrees 
that true faith should be accompanied by works, though it would hatdly 
allow that works are a condition of salvation. There is no faith—not 
even Judaism—where the absolute transcendence of God has been more 
stressed than in the faith of Islam. And, as must be the case in any 
doctrine of pure transcendence, theories of election and predestintion 
follow. There is no place for any theory of free-will; we are but puppets 
in the hands of God. Islam; utter submission to the holy, nghteous and 
inscrutable will of Allah, the Almighty, the All-merciful. Stark and 
majestic as the desert in which it was bred, pure and scentless as the 
desert air, this faith is etched in sharp outlines of black and white in 
the fierce sunlight that blazes on desert rock and sand. 

At the other end of the scale stands the theory of pure immanentism 
which, at its lowest levels, is congenial to the lassitude of the Ganges 
valley where, when the evening mist rises over the river, all things— 
good and evil alike—are dissolved in the mist of pantheism; but which 
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reaches its loftiest heights in the Upanishads, those snow-capped mountain 
ranges of Hinduism, where the soul is lost in ‘contemplation of the divine, 
and Atman and Brahma are as one. But here we pass beyond any possible 
formulation of faith in terms of theology. 

Lastly, the revelation may come, neither through the mediation of 
a sacred person, nor through that of a divinely-given book, but unmediated, 
as personal discovery. In this case the revelation is not special: but general, 
because it is one that all men equally and everywhere may attain by the 
effort of their own exploration into the secret of life. The highest 
example of this that the world knew before the Christian era was primitive 
Buddhism, which nevertheless did not claim to be a religion at all, but 
a law of life, a spiritual ethic, and which had no cognizance of any 
deity. Outside primitive Christianity, by which I mean the Christianity 
as taught and lived by Jesus Christ, Buddhism as taught and lived by 
Buddha is really the only faith which has a legitimate claim to be called 
universal, although when superficially regarded it is not entitled to the 
name of a religion at all. Hinduism, Judaism, Mohammedanism, 
Zionism, Shintoism, are among the faiths which have no legitimate claim 
to be called universal, being really national in character and bound up 
with the cultus and ethos of their countries of origin. But the same has 
come to be true | fear, of European Christianity as well as of oriental 
Buddhism. 

What exactly then do we mean by revelation? Obviously we must 
mean something more than information about certain facts—knowledge 
that is derived at second hand—such as the facts of history, whether 
sacred or secular. Yet Revelation is often used in that sense. The Bible 
itself is sometimes called the Revelation of God’s word. The Biblical 
realist says in effect: Well, here you are, these are facts, take them or 
leave them. Accept them and you will be saved; refuse them and you 
will be damned. But Revelation certainly means something more than 
that. To reveal means to unveil. Unveiling means the removal-—gradual 
or it may be sudden—of something that obstructs one’s vision of the 
truth. Is the veil lifted from the object to be perceived, or do scales fall 
from the eyes of the percipient ? Is Revelation the confrontation before 
the eyes of men of a truth that was not there before, or is it the awakening 
to the perception of a truth that was there already and never beyond 
his range of vision? In the act of perception the nature of that which is 
perceived must depend to some extent on the mode of the percipient. So 
also in the fact of revelation there is a dual process—a point of meeting. 

It is often said that the uniqueness of Christianity consists in the fact 
that it alone is rooted in history; the eternal has entered into time, but 
how can the eternal enter into the temporal, or the infinite be contained in 
the finite > And even if it could, to make revelation dependent on history 
is to make faith depend on sight. And again, what is history > Merely a 
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subjectively selected record of past events. No historian, not even an 
evangelist, can see the whole situation; he can but select from a total 
situation an infinitesimal proportion of facts suitable to his purpose. History 
deals with the apparent, the phenomenal, all that which is coming to be 
and passing away. Myth may be truer than history, just as a portrait may 
be truer than a photograph. History can at best afford corroboration of 
the truth which we already know by other means than sight. But a faith 
which claims to be absolute and eternal, as the Christian faith does, must 
never be made to depend on history which is at best only hearsay evidence. 
nor even upon first-hand evidence of a sensory kind. *‘Because thou hast 
seen me... .”” If it were otherwise—if faith were dependent on 
history, the invisible and eternal on the visible and temporal—then the 
materialistic conception of the universe which Locke derived from Aquinas 
would hold good : Nihil in intellectu nisi prius in sensu. But it is not so. 
*“Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born, if he’s not born 
in thee thy soul is still forlorn.” 
““Everyone that is of the Truth heareth my voice.”” 
““He that hath ears to hear let him hear.”’ 
“He came unto his own and they received him not. But. . . 
“If God were your Father ye would honour me.” 
““No man cometh unto me except the Father draw him.”’ 
“‘T am the Good Shepherd and know my sheep and am known of mine.” 
What can all this mean if not that the capacity to receive the Truth is 
there already—the true Light lightening every man coming into the world > 
The intelligible is already there prior to the sensible. But those who have 
perversely blinded their eyes receive him not. 


.? 


“Nothing historical can be infinitely certain for me,’’ said 
Kierkegaard, ““except the fact of my own existence.”” For history, how- 
ever well authenticated, can never be more than an approximation to the 
truth. And judged by external evidence the credentials of Christianity 
compared with other facts of history, are admittedly slender. Kierkegaard 
goes further and says that Christ’s life on earth has no significance what- 
ever if regarded as history—as a past event. Even if his incarnation had 
been totally without effect upon history, its eternal significance would be 
diminished no whit, for he would still be invisibly present to the 
consciousness of those who recognise the truth by the instinct of 
relationship. If all records and traditions had been obliterated; if 
Scriptures and Church had never been; he would still be contempor- 
aneously and forever present to those in whom the divine spirit already 
dwells. For spirit must never be-dependent upon sense, since, as he says 
again: ‘‘In relation to the absolute there is only one tense : the present.” 

Or again : the appeal is sometimes made in Christian apologetics not 

_ to the historicity of the gospels, but to the continued existence of the 
- Church. Quite obviously a similar claim might be made in favour of the 
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authenticity of other world religions, some of them more ancient. But 
this sort of claim is open to precisely the same objection as.the former. 
The foundation and continued existence (through a very chequered 
career) of empirical Christianity, as represented by the Church, is no 
criterion for the truth of a faith which proclaims itself as absolute and 
eternal; it should require neither documents nor tradition to substantiate 
it; its testimony should be written inwardly in the heart. Documents and 
tradition, dogmatics and apologetics, however necessary for purposes of 
corroboration, interpretation, rationalization, or explanation, are not the 
essential genius of a universal and absolute faith. 

Empirical Christianity as we know it to-day and as we see it in the 
past, is a distinctively European phenomemenon. Semitic in origin, but, 
ousted from the land of its birth, it travelled westwards, incorporating 
within its theology the thought-forms of Aristotle, infusing the civilization 
and culture of the imperialisms of Constantine, of Charlemagne. and 
their successors, with something of its own vitality; and becoming so 
deeply interfused therewith itself that when the Mediaeval structure 
crumbled and the Empire was disrupted and separate nationalisms arose, 
empirical Christianity found itself also internally disrupted in the same 
process, and has maintained a precarious existence ever since. 

Christianity to-day reminds one of a palimpsest in which the original 
writing is all obscured by the comments of annotists; or like a photographic 
film on which several photographs have been taken and superimposed on 
each other, so that it is hard indeed to detect the original. 

But in any case, should this Europeanization be the characteristic 
of a faith which claims to be universal ? How are we to translate the 
thought-forms of the Aristotelian Thomist into the idiom of China? And 
what about the Negro and the Papuan, the Bushman and the Hottentot ? 
Are we to wait till the convolutions in their brains are as developed 
as in ours to give them what we are pleased to call the full presentation 
of Christian exegesis and dogma and mediaeval ceremonial and all the 
rest of it? What do we really mean by the Catholic Church? Do we 
mean the universal church, or the pan-European church ? 

Curiously enough, one of the closest links which the European 
Catholic Church is concerned to preserve is its link with Judaism. Judaism 
it feels is the root out of which Christianity sprang. And after all, it was 
the church that gave the Bible to the world and the Bible contains the 
Old Testament. At the same time the church is founded on the Bible. 

These statements taken together cause the honest sceptic to scratch 
his head. The Bible is the gift of the church, yet the church is offspring 
of the Bible. Which came first—chicken or egg? The puzzle is further 
complicated by the fact that in the essential thought of traditional European 
Catholicism—in its essential attitude and ethos—there is nothing Judaic 
at all. The European Catholic churchman expresses his thought in con- 
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ceptual and highly abstract terms, whereas the Hebrew expressed his 
thought in concrete and very vivid images; he said ‘‘this is so’” or *‘thus 
saith Jehovah’’; But imagery and poetry when applied to religion are 
suspect to the European; he regards all that sort of thing as subjective 
and idealistic; and this, despite the fact that the teaching of Jesus is 
clothed in homely images. How naive and ingenuous, | sometimes think, 
must the sayings of Jesus appear to the dialectically trained mind, to the 
rationalistic Pauline theologian. Already in the missionary journeys of 
St. Paul you see the beginnings of these sea~-changes—this Europeanization. 
St. Paul, was, so to speak, a European Jew. His message 
was to the Gentiles—and European Gentiles at that! With the spread 
of the gospel westwards the sublime and passionate poetry of his thought 
crystallizes into the cast-iron theology of an Augustine, and of an Aquinas, 
and these two gigantic thinkers between them have cast into their own 
mould the shape of western Christian theology ever since. 

If you look back to the origins of Christianity you find in the First 
Gospel a background which is distinctively Palestinian, though not entirely 
Judaistic even there, because of the admixture of foreign elements in 
Galilee. But already in the Second Gospel there is a western tinge; 
it is more pronounced in the Third; while in the Fourth the influence 
of Greek thought is at once apparent. Nevertheless in all four gospels 
it is in the language of Jewry that Jesus speaks—in parable and imagery 
and allegory, or in short sharp epigram seasoned with startling and 
arresting paradox. But despite its Palestinian colour it is still in the universal 
language of humanity that his voice comes to us, through Aramaic and 
Greek into English or any other kind of speech. It is a voice that all 
men can understand. Never man spake like this man. 

Christian apologists appear to assume that Judaism is a religion of 
pure unmixed stock—a special revelation. But its account of the Creation 
and Flood are found with slight differences in Babylonian records which 
are more primitive; the Mosaic law and the Levitical ceremonial owes 
much to Egypt; from the time of the captivity we find unmistakable 
Persian influence, in doctrines of bodily resurrection, final judgment, 
heaven and hell. It is true that the religious genius of the Jews infused 
these foreign elements with a purer spirit than they originally possessed; 
- but these beliefs were by no means Jewish in origin. The only differentia 
which really distinguishes Judaism from other pre-Christian faiths is the 
belief of the Jews that they were the chosen people of God, a belief 
natural enough in the peculiar circumstances of their history, but one 
which was controverted implicitly by Amos and St. Stephen, and 
explicitly by John the Baptist and St. Paul. ‘‘God is able of these 
stones...” “He is not a Jew who... .”’ This is the death-knell 
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to all theories of blood and race. God does not deal with his children 
on a basis of biology, or any earthly pedigree. He is no respecter of 
persons ‘“ That which is born of the flesh. . . .”” 

Can we vindicate the supremacy of Christianity by its results? Is 
there to be found among professing Christians such an elevation of 
character as to distinguish them from non-Christians > “By their fruits . . 
This is the criterion proposed by the founder of Christianity but it is 
tacitly or openly rejected by many of his followers as being too empirical. 
They would say that what a man believes with his mind is more importaut 
than what he is or does. How he conducts himself ceremonially is of 
more account than how he conducts himself morally. Unfortunately, 
however, men’s characters rarely accord with their beliefs. Creed and 
conduct by no means go hand in hand. t 

Yet suppose we do accept our Lord’s pragmatic test—is the picture 
which empirical Christianity presents so very edifying; either in personal 
or social ethics? A few outstanding individuals, yes; a few outstanding 
corporate movements, yes. But on the whole and in the main are its 
jruits in character and action at all commensurable with its claims ? 

Its claim is to be the visible Body of Christ. When we consider 
its history, its composition, its constitution, its whole atmosphere and 
ethos, will this claim really bear investigation >? Is it not largely infected 
by that very spirit of Pharisaism which Christ condemned, and has it 
not been so all through the ages. Atnd look at it now—exclusive, intro- 
spective, self-conscious, hedged about with rites and ordinances. 

If we seek, as we should seek, the differentia of Christianity from 
all other world religions, we shall not find it in the fact of Revelation, 
but in the Nature of Him who is revealed; not in the form of our theology, 
but in the impact upon our lives of him concerning whom the discussion 
is; not in the existence of a visible Church, but in the Christ-consciousness 
of all who know him, whether within or outside its pale; not in the form 
of its cultus, but in the Real Presence of Christ apprehended in spirit 
and in truth by those who worship the Father—His and ours. 

Perhaps after all there is a Church invisible, whose members are 
known to God and who are known to some extent to each other, by 
what Plato would call the instinct of relationship. 

In this view I think it would be found that the difference of 
Christianity from the other religions of the world consists paradoxically 
in that it alone unites them; that Christ is their true point of focus. 

Christ came, or rather he ever comes, not to stand between us and 
God, but to bring us to God; he is not opaque to the spiritual vision, 
but he is transparent; and “‘when all things shall have been subdued unto 
him, then shall also the Son himself be made subject unto Him that 
put all things under him, that God may be all in all.”’ 
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How Dogmas Die 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


We are not raising a merely verbal question when we ask, What is 
a dogma? Our present question is not about the use of the word or its 
corresponding adjective to describe personal statements made with an 
assumption of positive certainty or finality, or in an authoritative or 
arrogant manner, as when it was said of a certain individual that he wrote 
against dogmas “‘in a perfectly dogmatic spirit,’’ or as when the authors 
of the ‘‘Epistle Dedicatory’’ prefaced to the Authorised Version, referred 
to certain “‘self-conceited brethren’” who “‘give liking unto nothing but 
what is framed by themselves and hammered on their own anvil’’; nor 
are we concerned with any special uses of the word in philosophy. 

We turn to the New Testament. The word “‘dogma”’ is never used 
in the English versions. It occurs five times in the Greek, but, with one 
exception, in a sense widely different from that which the Church gave 
to it from the second century onwards. In Luke ii, |, it is used of a 
decree of the Roman Government that a census of the Empire was to 
be taken; in Acts xvii, 7, it refers (at any rate by implication) to the 
whole body of Roman Law; in Ephesians ii, 15, and Colossians ii, 14, 
it is used of the Mosaic Law and its traditional amplifications. In Acts 
xvi, 4, it is used of the decree of the Council in Jerusalem which 
Paul and his companions were to deliver to the Gentile congregations. 
Here we see the factor that entered into the later ecclesiastical meaning 
of the word: a decision on a religious question, stated by a Council of 
the believers (with a sufficient degree of authority) as a condition of 
admission to membership of the body. From the second century onwards, 
we see the meaning and usage of the word “‘dogma’’ becoming more 
and more definite, in the sense of a formulation of theological doctrine 
stamped with ecclesiastical authority. 

It is important to bear in mind that in Greek theology ‘“dogma’’ 
and “‘doctrine’’ meant the same thing. Either name could be used for 
an exposition of theological statements which the Church had adopted 
as resting on © Revelation.’’ So long as the ideal of uniformity of belief 
held the field there was no room for a distinction between ‘‘dogma’” 
and “‘doctrine.”’ The distinction may seem to be so evident as scarcely 
to need statement; but recent experience shows that we must insist upon 
it. “‘Dogma’’ means a body of theological propositions authoritatively 
ratified as expressing the belief of some organised Church, thus 
perpetuating the ancient conception of theology as a system of 
“‘orthodoxy.”’ “‘Doctrine’’ implies a more or less systematic statement of 
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religious beliefs, whether appealing to reason, history, or experience, 
or to all of these, but not necessarily inconsistent with all the decrees of 
the dogmatic Churches. 

As a matter of history, the need of the distinction was perceived 
when “‘heresies’’ arose, hostile to some of the accepted dogmas, and 
when at a later date it was perceived that different statements of Christian 
faith were possible and that the differences were not always due to the 
agency of Satan, and when at a comparatively modern period it was 
understood that Christian truth presents itself in many partial phases to 
differently constituted minds. The importance, and even the existence, 
of the difference between ‘“‘dogma’’ and “‘doctrine’’ is frequently ignored 
by orthodox controversialists—as when a protest against a Christianity 
which is ‘“dogmatic’’ or “‘cross-bound”’ is treated as if it were a denial 
of the need of any interpretation of Christianity. We need in like manner 
to be on our guard about the term “‘Creed.’’ This word may be used 
as vaguely as ‘‘doctrine’’; but in the proper meaning of the word, a 
Creed is an authorised statement of fundamental dogmas. A Creed is a 
monstrous piece of presumptuousness if it becomes the ground of persecu- 
tion : it is an expression of Pharisaism if it is made the sole and sufficient 
basis of exclusion from religious fellowship: and it may be a grave 
danger if it is inculcated as a final and adequate formulation of a living 
religious faith to be accepted without question as authoritative dogma. 
Dr. James Drummond did not overstate the case when he said that “‘a 
neglect of these plain distinctions, in order to represent others as having 
no convictions because they have no dogmas, belongs to the claptrap of 
controversy. 

It would be possible,, if we may use medical metaphors, to draw up 
a ‘physiology’ and ‘‘pathology’’ of dogmas, and a ‘diagnosis’ of the 
symptoms which betray their decay and possible final dissolution. Such 
a treatment would at once reveal the fact that they are not all on the 
same level as regards their content and origin and vitality, and the essential 
consequence of this fact; namely, that they differ largely from one another 
in their capacity for readjustment, at least in their form. Certaim dogmas, 
notwithstanding every attempt to fix them and fence them round with 
various distinctions, are found to be as variable as some forms of life in 
earth evolution. A conspicuous example of this, is seen in the dogma of 
the Trinity. It would be very misleading to say that the dogma is 
““dead.’’ It is not stated in the original form of the Nicene Creed 
(A.D, 325); but the centre of it is the absolute Deity of Christ, to define 
which was the primary purpose of the original Creed. _ It is capable of 
an interpretation which does not do violence to our Reason. Nevertheless 
this interpretation involves a radical revision of the trinitarian clauses in 
the later ‘““Nicene’’ Creed of the liturgies, and an uncompromising rejection 
of the corresponding clauses in the so-called ‘*Athanasian’’ Creed. 
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With regard to the decay of dogmas, we may make certain sugges- 
tions which, however, do not claim to be final or complete. We can 
trace the diminishing effectiveness and probable final dissolution of certain 
dogmas along three different lines. In the first place, we may find that 
a dogma, once devoutly believed and vigorously maintained, is neglected 
now, or at any rate not emphasised or made prominent by those who might 
be expected to maintain it. Anny true estimate of the extent and signi- 
ficance of this, requires a wide range of observation and experience of 
pulpit and other utterances and writings of Church leaders to-day. In 
the second place, we may find that a dogma is transformed into a doctrine 
belonging to another direction of thought. This may involve a complete 
change in its original content and emphasis. For example, the ‘“Second 
Coming”’ of Christ ‘‘to judge the quick and the dead’’ is detached from 
its original reference to a tremendous portent from the skies, with a place 
and date, and is expanded into an Ideal of the Christianisation of the 
world. And the dogma of “‘Original Sin’’ is transformed into the 
psychological doctrine, now universally accepted, of inherited or innate 
tendencies and propensities. This involves rejection of a great part of 
the meaning of the original dogma—that Sin is a Nature which is Gult. 
We know that our inherited propensities are not all evil, and that none 
of them is “‘of the nature of Sin,’’ unless we make it so, or allow it to 
become so. The notion that guilt, that is, liability to deserved punish- 
ment, is innate in human nature is as irrational as it is immoral. In the 
third place, a dogma may lose its efficacy because it is out of harmony 
with the best thought, scientific, cultural, and ethical, of the time. The 
changes which have taken place along this line, are the most serious and 
the most controversial. And yet, in some of these changes, the case of 
traditional orthodoxy appears to have “‘gone by default.” 

The verbal inspiration and verbal infallibility of the Bible is now 
maintained only by a few sects, and has given place to a recognition of 
the Bible as a unique record of progressive religious experience and of 
God's progressive revelation of himself to men; and with the verbal infalli- 
bility of the Bible, has also gone the literally historical character of the 
creation of the world and all upon it, and the sun, moon, and stars, in 
six days of twenty-four hours each, and the literally historical character 
of the Paradise story, the Fall, and the personality of the Devil. And 
when we tum from the realm of history to that of morals, there is an 
inborn sense of Justice which has protested against dogmas based upon 
obvious partiality and injustice; against the arbitrary unfairness of 
Predestination and Election—against the claim of Priests to bind and 
loose—against the substitution of the Innocent for the guilty in the dogma 
of “‘Vicarious Atonement’’—against the monstrous superstition of an 
eternal Hell of physical torment—against whatever debases man before 


God and adds to the inevitable trials of human life. The dissolution of 
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the dogma of eternal torment is evident in_progressive Christian thought, 
liberal and orthodox alike; while at the same time we know that some 
human sins carry with them, even under the Laws of Nature, a retribution 
which is indelible within the limits of this earthly life. All these changes 
have been due not only to the conscientious efforts of liberal theologians 
and their orthodox brethren to secure mutual “‘appeasement”’; they have 
been due in part to what the Germans used to call the Zeitgeist, the spirit 
of the age, producing a certain mental atmosphere or mental climate, 
favourable to the life of certain modes of belief, unfavourable or even fatal 
to the life of others. 

Changing the metaphor, we see a stream, gathering depth and volume 
down the generations, bearing along the remains of dogmas dying or dead. 
Let no one imagine for a moment that this is a time for liberal Christian 
thinkers to indulge in any mood of complacency. That would be dis- 
astrous folly. | We are faced to-day with an awakened orthodoxy, led 
by men of undoubted ability, some of whom are determined to use every 
resource of scholarship and dialectical skill to rescue from that stream 
whatever can be restored and given even a semblance of vitality. Some 
men who feel unable to do this of themselves are falling back on the 
work of Barth and Brunner to help them.’ All this, in defence of an 
orthodoxy which, whatever comfort it has brought to individuals in their 
private lives, has had no more effect on the tragic events of our time than 
a floating cork has on the waves that carry it. 

It has been said that without the guidance of Creeds, religion would 
become chaotic. We may reply in the words of Arthur Stanley 
Eddington, in an address to the Society of Friends. ‘The spirit of 
seeking which animates us refuses to regard any kind of Creed as its goal. 
It would be a shock to come across a university where it was the practice 
of the students to recite adherence to Newton’s Laws of Motion, to’ 
Maxwell's equations, and to the electromagnetic theory of light; we should 
not deplore it the less if our own pet theory were included, or if the list 
were brought up to date every few years.” But “‘rejection of Creed is 
not inconsistent with being possessed by a living belief. The belief is 
not that all the knowledge of the universe which we hold so enthusias- 
tically will survive in the letter, but a sureness that we are on the road. 
If our so-called facts are changing shadows, they are shadows cast by the 
light of constant truth. So, too, in religion we are repelled by that 
confident theological doctrine which has settled for all generations just 
how the spiritual world is worked; but we need not turn aside from the 
measure of light that comes into our experience showing us a Way through 
the unseen world.”’ 
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Christian Realism and Greek 
Idealism 
PA GARRARD. MUA... B.D. 


There is a saying to the effect that bad German philosophies go 
to Oxford when they die. It was probably invented to disparage the 
Oxford Hegelians, Green, Bradley and Bosanquet; but it does less than 
justice both to their originality and to the abiding influence of Hegel, 
to which Mr. Bertrand Russell, in his recent lecture on ‘‘Philosophy and 
Politics,’’ has ascribed most of the evil that has come out of Germany 
in our time, 

What is true is that, for a long time past, the initiative in 
philosophical and theological speculation has come from the Continent, 
and there has been a certain time lag before the effects were felt over 
here. This was longer still when the pioneer wrote in some language 
even less generally familiar than German. And if it was a bad philosophy 
it had probably proceeded some way towards the grave before it became 
known in England. 

A striking instance is afforded by that reaction against Hegel which 
goes back to the Danish writer, Kierkegaard. He was something between 
a philosopher and a prophet, and it is generally agreed that Existentialism 
(which is said to be the most fashionable doctrine in certain intellectual 
coteries to-day) derives its impulse from his writings. But though his name 
is only beginning to become familiar in this country, his Existentialism 
provides the philosophical basis on which for the last quarter of a century 
Professor Karl Barth and his followers have been seeking to discredit not 
only the weaknesses, but also the more reputable side of Hegel, his belief 
in reason and the power of Logic. Thus an American theologian of this 
school has assured us that the thought of the era now beginning will base 
itself, not on scientific tentativeness, but on ‘‘political thought, with its 
fierce commitment to unprovable beliefs and passionate slogans.’’ This, 
as Professor J. B. Pratt has crushingly pointed out, is ‘‘not thought at 
all but emotion, passion, fanaticism.’” (Can We Keep the Faith? p. 70.) 
It may be questioned whether such irrationalism is really biblical. _ It does 
not suggest a positive response to the divine invitation, “‘Come now, let 
us reason together’ (Isaiah i, 18), or to the apostolic injunction to “‘be 
ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh you a reason 
concerning the hope that is in you’’ (/ Peter iii, 15). 

It is certain that any structure reared on such foundations as these 
is doomed to fall. It cannot be said that there is much evidence of an 
increasing desire to shake off dependence upon authority, but there is 
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of a growing disillusionment with those who have set themselves up as 
authorities. There is good ground for believing that the whole authoritarian 
principle will become discredited, alike in the political and in the 
intellectual sphere. Those who believe in a faith that can justify itself 
at the bar of reason, and that thrusts upon the individual the 
responsibility that is rightly his, must be ready when the opportunity comes. 
Otherwise men will be driven in their reaction to nihilism and despair. 

Moreover, the time for preparation may well be short. Religious 
Liberals would be wise to make a rigorous examination of their armoury 
now, and if necessary to discard ruthlessly old weapons that have been 
found to be rusty and unreliable. They should be asking themselves 
searching questions. Have they sometimes given away vital religious truth 
in a vain effort to accommodate their faith to what has proved, after all, 
to be not scientific fact, but only a prejudice or fashion current among 
some scientists > Do they realise that the so-called “‘laws of Nature,” 
unlike the laws of thought, are mere general statements that certain objects 
have so far been observed to behave in a uniform manner, affording a 
presumption that, so long as the conditions remain unchanged, they will 
continue to do so? But that Science tells us nothing that supports the 
confidence of the hymn-wniter in “‘laws which never can be broken >” 

It is clear, at any rate, that a Liberal religious faith is not bound 
by any philosophy, whether that of the Eighteenth Century Deists or the 
Nineteenth Century Hegelians. So long as men like Kierkegaard are 
genuinely seeking to establish the truth and to convince by rational 
argument that it is the truth, it is sin against the light to refuse to listen 
to them. Nor must an unduly narrow view be taken of what constitutes 
rational argument. The poet, as well as the philosopher, has his way of 
expressing truth And, though it is important that this shall never be 
allowed to form an excuse for slipshod and inaccurate thought and 
expression, it may well be that there are some forms of truth that are 
better communicated by poetry than by formal logic. 

The emphasis that Kierkegaard and the Existentialists lay upon 
certain sides of experience is, of course, nothing new. The opposition 
to the essentially intellectual emphasis of what philosophers call Idealism 
is almost as old as Philosophy itself. In a sense it is one half of the history 
of Philosophy. And even the opposition to Hegel himself did not have 
to wait until the rediscovery of the Danish prophet or his popularisation 
by Mr. Sartre. It even has its indigenous British form, starting, one might 
say, with the psychologist Ward and the philosopher-statesman Lord 
Balfour, and taken up and popularised by the American William James. 
This is not the place for a discussion of Pragmatism, a philosophy in 
which probably nobody has ever really believed. Suffice it to say 
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that the truth of a proposition certainly does not depend on its practical 
usefulness, and there are many things that it would do us good to believe, 
but which, alas, we know to be false. 

Among the many who were attracted by this movement of thought 
were a brilliant group of Roman Catholic scholars, who came to be 
known as Modernists. Their leader was Alfred Loisy, who saw more 
clearly than anyone, with the possible exception of Balfour, that those 
who were attacking orthodox Christianity had overplayed their hand. 
Liberal Protestant theologians were as mistaken in their claim to have 
laid bare the Jesus of history as materialistic scientists when they claimed 
to have disproved the existence of a personal God. The critics of orthodoxy 
had appealed to reason; to reason they should go. It could be proved by 
rational argument that we did not know enough about either the history 
of the First Century in Palestine or the structure of the Universe to warrant 
the rejection of the old faith. 

To their genuine surprise and dismay, they discovered that their 
brilliant attack upon the enemies of their Church was disowned by its 
own authorities. Their position was repudiated by Pius X as the com- 
pendium of all the heresies and a surrender to Pragmatism in particular. 
‘Whatever may be thought of the justice of this contention, there is little 
doubt that the authorities were wise in refusing to accept a defence of 
orthodoxy that was based upon scepticism. Loisy and Tyrrell were 
excommunicated and left the Church, the one defiantly, the other sadly. 
Von Hiigel, who was only on the fringe of the movement and was too 
powerful to be touched, was left to draw his own conclusions. Laber- 
thonniére, the philosopher, was allowed to recant, but was effectually 
reduced to silence. Among his writings then placed on the Index was one 
which has since been re-issued by a secular publisher, from which the 
title of this article is taken, ““Le Réalisme chrétien at |’Idéalisme grec.” 
Tt contains a brilliant formulation of the opposition between the Greek 
and the Christian outlook, on lines similar to those of a recent Essex 
Hall Lecture, but the more cogent for being expressed with more 
restraint. It would be a pity if this little work of Laberthonniére’s were 
to fall into oblivion, and it may be profitable to give a summary of his 
argument. 

The opposition between the Greek and the Christian spirit, which 
is to be found wherever science and religion are in conflict, goes back 
almost to the very beginning of Christianity, when Paul found that his 
message was, to the Greeks, foolishness. In spite of every atiempt at 
‘conciliation, such it remains. True, Christians were bound in time to 
make use of Greek modes of thought, when they came to try to 
systematise their beliefs, and the process even begins with Paul himself. 
Much of his teaching is expressed in the style of the wandering 
philosopher-preacher, known in Rhetoric as the Diatribe. And yet the 
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gulf persisted, and even if one like Justin-or Clement of Alexandria still 
remained a philosopher after becoming a Christian, he knew that he had 
not merely substituted one philosophy for another, but undergone a new 
orientation of his whole personality, a conversion. 

The Greeks in their golden age were like children in their freshness. 
of outlook and delight in colour and form. Vision was to them the 
pre-eminent sense. Despite the attempt of Delphi to persuade them to 
know themselves, their prime interest was in things. The supreme good 
was to possess the truth, meaning the correct representation of things. 
Whenever they could they devoted themselves to thought, which is the 
highest type of vision, and they excelled in abstraction. But this meant 
substituting for the ever-changing multiplicity of things and beings the 
idea of things and beings. This is the essence of Idealism, which has. 
to pin the world down in order to look at it. And the Idealist is driven 
in the end to dualism, with another world standing over against the world of 
experience, a world of ideas, of universals, forming a hierarchy culminating 
in the idea of God. The only possible activity for such a God, as 
Aristotle saw, is the contemplation of his own perfection. We may 
compare the answer given to the question, “‘What do you suppose the 
Absolute is doing now ?”” It was, “‘Sitting for his portrait to Mr. Bradley.”” 
It is all the Idealist God can do. 

There is no need to elaborate the contrast with the God of Christian 
revelation. But the whole world of beings and things that we know in 
experience and see coming to birth and dying fares no better. It 1s not 
explained but simply ignored. To the Greeks it was To Apeiron, the: 
indeterminate, which must be left out of account, since it cannot be the 
object of thought. The individual was an embarrassment to the Greek 
philosopher, a surd, an intellectual scandal. Mathematics, which to him 
was the perfect type of reasoning, can be applied only if we assume 
that there are uniform objects that can be counted. Twice two equals. 
four. But if one boy has two small apples and another four large, we 
do not produce equality by doubling the two. For practical purposes it is: 
possible to some extent to abstract from the differences between individuals, 
even when they are human beings with a will of their own. You cam 
compute with some degree of accuracy the probable output of a factory. 
But there is always the possibility that the men may fall sick or go om 
strike, as our planners and target-framers keep learning to their cost. To 
the aesthetic soul of the mathematician-philosophers the untidiness of the: 
world must be a source of perpetual distress. 

Moreover, the life of contemplation, which to the Greeks was the 
nearest approach to that of the gods, is too static to satisfy every side 
of even a philosopher’s nature. It cannot stay the passage of time and ; 
the onslaught of disease and death; he is as mortal as the despised manual 
worker. Nor can there be any obligation to seek the ideal or to lead 
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others to it. There is no Greek word for duty, nor any verb meaning 
“I ought.’’ The ideal remained something to be contemplated, noi 
realised. There were, of course, Greeks who had a sense of duty, and 
Sparta was an object lesson in social cohesion; but as a rule these were 
not philosophers. What maintained the fabric of society at Athens was 
that most men were more like old Kephalos than the young talkers who 
gathered round Socrates. They clung to a moral and religious tradition 
that was never really reconciled with the teaching of the philosophers. 

The Hebrews, by way of contrast, were not much interested in the 
question, “What are things >’’ Their preoccupation was with life. “What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world ‘and lose his own soul 2”’ 
It makes little difference if we prefer the rendering, “‘lose his own life.”’ 
They were the existentialists of the ancient world. Their wisdom is not 
expressed in the form of abstract doctrine but of history. But the history 
is not a mere chronicle of events, and this is why it can conflict with 
Greek Idealism; it is history shot through and through with interpretation. 
The Bible is the expression of a conception of life and the world. What 
ultimately matters is the truth of this conception, not that of this or that 
episode. It is his failure to understand this that makes the fundamentalist 
an embarrassment to the theologian. 

At the same time, it must not be supposed that the Bible story, for 
all its myths and symbolism, is just a Platonic myth. It must never be 
regarded as merely a concrete and imaginative expression of abstract 
truths, adapted to the less highly educated mind, which the philosopher 
knows how to express more accurately. That is what the Idealist tries to 
make out that it is, but he is wrong. His method has blinded him to the 
truth that the concrete and the living have in themselves divine meaning, 
because God is more than an idea, he is a living Being. When the 
Hellenised Jew who wrote the First Epistle of John states that God 
is love, he at once adds that we know this because we know that he 
loved us before we loved him. It is quite foreign to the biblical outlook 
to say, as some mystics have done, that God may be described as Love, 
but not as loving. 

Such, with certain additions, is the argument of Laberthonniére. 
It may be worth while to supplement it from the point of view of the 
present-day understanding of the Gospels. Since Jesus was a Jew, and 

a Jew from the hill country away: from the Lake of Galilee, where Greek 
ideas would not be expected to have made much impression, it is natural 
that his teaching in the Synoptic Gospels should be concrete and 
individualistic. That is one reason why the Sermon on the Mount cannot 
be treated, as Tolstoi desired, as a set of rules possessing universal validity. 
What it gives is a series of striking and highly simplified illustrations of 
generous and unselfish conduct between man and man. The hearer is left 
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to work out for himself what modifications are necessary in actual life, 
complicated as it is by a whole network of relationships. 

The keynote of the ethic is, of course, love, though the word itself 
occurs seldom in the Gospels. Agape seems to have been coined by the 
Christians to make it plain that Christian love is an attitude of will and 
not an emotion; hence their avoidance of Eros, and even Philanthropia 
and Philia. Likewise Jesus says little about Sin in the abstract. This is not, 
as Liberals have sometimes supposed, because he was obsessed with 
man’s goodness. He rather takes it for granted that he is talking to 
sinners, who need forgiveness that they may be helped to sin no more. 

This makes it easier to understand how Jesus used eschatology. Its 
importance has sometimes been so exaggerated as to make nonsense of 
the ethics and tum Jesus into a mere Mahdi, but the presence of an 
eschatological strain in the earliest tradition cannot be denied. How far 
Jesus himself accepted the mythology that went with it is uncertain, but 
we can see how he used the belief that God would soon bring the present 
order to an end. He used it to drive home the urgency of making the 
right decision now. In a word, to make men think existentially. 

This was repugnant to the older type of Liberal, wedded to a belief 
in “progress onward and upward for ever and ever.’ It struck at the 
very roots of Victorian optimism, the confidence in the steady advance 
of mankind towards perfection. But this was precisely the weakest point 
in the old Liberal position. The nation which led the world in education, 
and should, by Victorian standards, have been nearest to perfection, was 
the one which almost plunged the world back into barbarism. There is 
moral progress, especially in the widening range of beings whose claims 
are recognised. But the movement is not orderly and continuous. Just as 
the Englishman was beginning to realise that injustice in China or Abyssinia 
was his concern, the German was turning his back on the most elementary 
rights of his Jewish next-door neighbour. 

If there really were unlimited time for man’s development, it might 
be possible to preserve a measure of equanimity. But the rate of scientific 
advance is so much more rapid than that of moral, that we are finding 
ourselves back in an eschatological situation, in which the emphasis of 
Jesus is thoroughly relevant. Repentance and reform are urgent, as they 
did not appear urgent to our fathers. “‘Now is the time of salvation.” 
His message, and that of all the prophets, can be summed up in the 
words of Deuteronomy : “‘See, I have set before thee this day life and 
good, and death and evil . . . therefore choose life.’’ (Deut. xxx, 15, 19). 
But the word of challenge which the prophets declared becomes in 
Christ the challenge of a life as well as a message : ““The Word became 
flesh.”’ 

Few serious students would maintain to-day that Paul was the arch- 
corrupter of Christianity. He was tackling heroically the gigantic task 
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of first bringing the world outside Palestine to the feet of Christ, and 
then organising the new community in such a way that it would faithfully 
hand down his message and spirit. He was dealing, in places like Corinth, 
with men and women whose standards were far below those of the clean- 
living, God-fearing peasants of Galilee. The wonder is that he does still 
present the challenge as he does, and sing the lyric of Agape as no Greek 
philosopher could have done. 

Nevertheless, here and there a new spirit, the spirit of the theorist, 
the onlooker, creeps in. It appears probably (though there is another 
rendering) in the justly famous passage in Philippians iv, 8: “‘Finally, 
brethren, whatsoever ihings are true, whatsoever things are honourable, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these things.’’ This is only saved 
from being a surrender to the idealist standpoint by the more pedestrian 
verse that follows: ‘“The things which ye both learned and received 
and heard and saw in me, these things do.’’ Nor is this the worst. In 
one passage at least, Agape is slipped into the middle of a catalogue 
of virtues after the Stoic mould (2 Cor. vi, 6). Is it fanciful to see in 
this the beginning of the process by which the Christian came more and 
more to concentrate on the acquisition of saintliness and to degrade his 
neighbour into a means to his own salvation > 

“In ethics, as in theology,’ wrote the late Dr. Hensley Henson 
in his Gifford Lectures, “‘salvation is from the Jews.’’ Much ihe same 
had been said fifty years earlier by Aubrey Moore in Lux Mundi: ‘‘In 
metaphysics and science we owe everything to the Greeks; in religion, 
as distinguished from theology, nothing.”’ That perhaps is a little too 
strong. Even in religion the spirit of calm reflection has its place. If 
the American professor is right in saying that the era now beginning is 
to be characterised by “‘fierce commitment to unprovable beliefs and 
passionate slogans,’’ we may come to feel that that horror of enthusiasm 
which seems so strange a characteristic of our Eighteenth Century 
ancestors was less perverse than we used to think. Like ourselves, they 
were heartily sick of the merciless conflict of competing ideologies. 

And yet in the end we do have to decide. In ethics and religion we 
cannot remain mere spectators. Reason has its part to play, and it is 
part of our duty to use it to give us the most accurate possible view 
of our situation and of the probable consequences of what we propose 
to do. But reason does not forbid“us to act. What it does warn us against 
is tying ourselves to any one philosophical method. ““By their fruits ye 
shall know them’’ applies to philosophies as well as to men. In the long 
run any philosophy stands condemned which does less than justice to the 
living, changing reality of the individual men and things that make up 
the world we know in our experience. 
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Inspiration, Intuition and Mystic 
Vision 
SIDNEY SPENCER, B.A. 


In current religious thinking there is a good deal of vagueness 
attaching to the term “‘inspiration.’’ Our forefathers knew exactly what 
they meant when they said that the Bible was “‘inspired’’: they meant 
that it was the direct utterance of God. Its authors were ‘“amanuenses, ” 
‘‘clerks’’ or “‘secretaries’’ of God (as Protestant writers put it in the 
sixteenth century), writing at the divine dictation. For all its obvious 
crudities, this conception has the merit of definiteness; and it has also 
the merit of recognising clearly the two factors which any doctrine of 
inspiration implies—the divine activity in inspiring, and the work of men 
as vehicles through which that activity finds expression. If inspiration 
has any reality at all, it cannot be something purely subjective. Underlying 
the human activity or experience which is “‘inspired’’ (whatever its 
character) there is the inspiring activity of God. The defect of the 
traditional conception is that it regards inspiration on the human side as 
purely passive and therefore mechanical, and on the divine side as 
external and arbitrary in its working. God (it is assumed) chooses certain 
individuals as amanuenses. No reason can be given for the choice; it rests 
purely upon His despotic Will. In contradistinction to this, what may be 
described as the “‘Modemist’’ or ‘“Immanental’’ view starts from entirely 
different pre-suppositions. It assumes that God is not an arbitrary or 
external Power. It conceives Him rather as the Spirit immanent in the 
whole of being, while immeasurably transcedent. It sees the life of the 
divine Spirit within us as the ultimate factor underlying all creative 
activity—inspiring every endeavour after Truth and Beauty and Good. 
Wherever men give themselves to the disinterested search for Truth, 
wherever there dawns upon them the vision of ideal Beauty, wherever they 
care deeply and intensely for the Good, there we have the token of 
divine inspiration. Whatever is good and great in life is God's work 
in us. All great art and literature, all creative effort, all thought and 
discovery that opens to our gaze a wider range of reality, is in a very 
real sense “‘inspired.’’ That is the conclusion to which we are inevitably 
led, once we take seriously the thought of the divine indwelling. 

Among liberal thinkers there is sometimes a tendency to stop short 
at this point, and to assume that in saying this we have said all that 
needs to be said on the subject. But if we leave the matter there, we are 
ignoring half the problem, and we are failing at the same time to 
elucidate the most vital aspect of religious teaching. Inspiration, as we 
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have so far considered it, is an interpretation of the higher phases of 
human experience—the whole range of spiritual life in the widest sense 
—in the light of the ever present and universal activity of God. But 
spiritual life has certain particular phases which are of crucial importance 
in this connection. In the life of individual men the sense of the Beyond 
manifests itself in a specific fashion, with a peculiar directness and 
intensity. There is, in other words, the specific experience of 
“‘inspiration.’” And the question is, what are we to make of this 
experience >? The Rev. C. W. Emmet has said ““The inventor, the thinker, 
the artist is inspired in so far as his thoughts and the expression of them 
correspond to the divine thought . . . The test whether a writer is inspired 
is simply whether his message is true.”’ (The Spirit, pp. 200, 215). In one 
sense, that is right. So far as the human agent is concerned, the inspiring 
activity of God often works quite unconsciously. But that is not always 
so. And our recognition of the general fact must not lead us to ignore 
the particular experience, which, has a special claim to our attention. 

An outstanding instance of this claim is that of the great Hebrew 
prophets. The writings of the prophets are of particular interest because 
they give us certain glimpses, at least, of their experience. In modern 
times attention has been largely fixed on the message of the prophets, 
especially in its social aspect. People tend to think of them as, above 
all, preachers of righteousness, heralds of social justice. There is no doubt 
that the ethical and social side of their work was of the utmost importance. 
They called men to recognise the vanity of a religious ceremonial which 
did not carry with it the demand for a living righteousness. But in 
estimating the nature of their work, we must not forget the experience 
in which it was grounded. In the most literal sense the prophets were 
“‘visionaries.”’ ““I saw Yahweh sitting upon a throne, high and lifted 
up . . . And I heard the voice of Yahweh saying, “Whom shall I send 
and who will go for us?’’” Isaiah’s words are typical of the nature of 
prophetic experience. The prophets were men who saw visions and heard 
yoices which came to them with a sense of revelation from the Beyond. 
They felt themselves to be in immediate contact with God, entrusted 
with a mesage which came to them from Him. It was the assurance of 
the reality of their inspiration which gave them strength to stand firm 
for the truth as they saw it, whatever the forces arrayed against them. 

In interpreting the experience of the prophets men are apt to feel 
that we are restricted to two alternatives. The traditional view has been 
that they were inspired exactly in the way that their words suggest : the 
visions they saw and the voices they heard were a replica of actually 
existing realities. On the other hand, it may be said that what they saw 
and heard was the result simply of their own vivid imagination. They 
were men of deep feeling and strong conviction, and, as with men of 
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a similar temperament throughout the ages, like Mohammed or many of 
the mediaeval saints, their feelings and convictions were apt to translate 
themselves into an apparently objective shape. 

Now, of course, it is necessary to distinguish between the form 
which the prophetic experience typically assumed and the reality under- 
lying it. It is important first of all to insist that when the prophets speak 
of visions and voices—when, for example, they say ‘“The word of Yahweh 
came to me’’—they are speaking directly in terms of their own experience, 
and not in terms of metaphor. Their words are so familiar to us that 
we sometimes forget that the thing they are intended to convey was 
overwhelming in its reality. Ezekiel tells us that after a particular 
visitation of his own he remained for a week “‘in a state of utter 
stupefaction, dumb and motionless’’ (as his words in ii, 15 imply). 

If we compare the case of the Hebrew prophets with that of 
Christian saints and mystics, we find some very striking parallels. St. 
Teresa, for instance, had experiences of both an auditory and a visual 
character. She was largely guided in her later life by what she calls 
‘‘locutions.’’ She says that messages, which she regarded as divine 
commands, sometimes came to her in a seemingly external fashion, so 
that they could be “‘heard by the ears like a real voice’’; at other times 
they came inwardly. An interesting feature of these messages is that the 
content of them was often wholly unexpected. They frequently ran 
counter to her personal judgment, they interfered with her plans, they 
warned her of coming events. St. Teresa was very far from being an 
unstable or neurotic type; she was eminently sane and practical. Yet she 
placed an implicit reliance on her ‘‘locutions,’’ and she never had cause 
to regret her trust. : 

The experience of St. Teresa typifies that of many other mystics in 
ancient and modern times. Perhaps the most illuminating account of the 
inner voice is that of Nicholas of Basel, who belonged to a mediaeval 
society, the Friends of God. “‘I] heard a voice which came not from 
myself, but yet it came as one who spoke within me; but it was not 
my thoughts that it spoke. (Quoted by M. D. R. Willink in The 
Prophetic Consciousness, p. 62.) A similar testimony is given by some 
Quakers. It is not of any real importance whether the words heard by 
saints and prophets are heard outwardly or not. Inner experience has a 
strange way of assuming an apparently outer form, so that what really 
happens in the soul seems to happen partially, at least, so to say, out 
there in space. But the main thing is that something significant does 
express itself in this way. What is that “‘something’’ ? 

Mystical thinkers have in general insisted on the complex nature 
of human personality. They have pointed to the immense range and depth 
of being that lies hidden within the soul. Their emphasis harmonises in 
an interesting way with modern investigation. It is clear from the 
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experience of artists and poets that men are able to draw from time to 
time upon a realm of being larger than their immediate knowledge or 
their personal consciousness. The Irish poet, A.E., has said of his own 
earlier work, ““There was always an element of the unexpected in the 
poetry, for it broke in upon me . . . The words often would rush swiftly 
from hidden depths of consciousness..’"* A. E. maintains—and the 
character of the poems confirms his contention—that in his early poems 
there is manifest a knowledge and an insight far beyond his reach at 
the time they were written. He claims that he was the organ of a self 
greater than his conscious personality. It is interesting to compare his 
words with those of Mme. Guyon, who says that in the course of her 
writing “it was revealed to me that I had in me treasures of knowledge 
and understanding which I did not know that | possessed.”’} 

In the poet and the artist intuitions arise which well up from a 
deeper level of consciousness; and the same thing plainly happens with 
the mystic and the prophet. The words given to the prophets, like the 
“‘locutions’’ of St. Teresa and other mystics, were “‘inspired,’’ at any 
rate, in the sense that they conveyed a knowledge and a wisdom greater 
than that of which they were normally aware—a knowledge and a 
wisdom which emerged from the depths of consciousness, and which 
came upon them therefore with a sense of compelling authority. 

The essence of the prophets’ experience lies deeper than the torms 
in which it is expressed—deeper than the particular message which the 
forms ‘conveyed. Underlying the visions and voices was the sense of 
immediate contact with God and the inspiration—the illumination, the 
quickening, the enhancement of the powers of the soul—which that contact 
brings. *“The God-seeing man,’’ says Ruysbroeck, *“feels himself to be 
an eternal fire of love.’’ In Isaiah’s Temple-vision what the Christian 
experienced as a fire of love’’ is symbolised by the “‘live coal’’ from 
off the altar. At such moments of heightened being the soul is raised 
above its normal level of knowing, feeling, willing; it becomes in varying 
measure possessed, penetrated, united with God. It finds a deeper wisdom, 
a greater power, a larger love, as it becomes a channel! of the Wisdom 
and Power and Love of God. 

| have written of the intuitions which in the experience of prophets 
and mystics from time to time well up, so to say, from a deeper level of 
‘consciousness. But the inner being of man is not something separate and 
self-contained. ““The Eternal Word,’ says Tauler, “‘is unutterably nigh 
to us inwardly, in the very principle of our being . . . And it is ever 
speaking in man, but he hears it not, by reason of the sore deafness which 

has come upon him.”’ The prophets and mystics are those who in some 
‘degree hear the Eternal Word which speaks in the soul. Thanks, as it 
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would seem, to some special quality of spiritual sensitiveness or receptivity 
with which they are endowed, or which they have attained, they become. 
organs of the Voice of God, media of the divine inspiration. That does. 
not mean that they are exempted from the human liability to error. So. 
far as we can apprehend its message, the Voice of God can speak to us. 
only in terms of human knowledge and experience; and human knowledge. 
is always fallible, human experience of inspiration. 

The essential fact beneath that experience is the sense of contact 
or union with God. I say advisedly “‘contact or union,’ because there: 
is no clear line of demarcation between the two things. Contact tends. 
to become union when it is felt with particular intensity. The division. 
suggested by Heiler between prophets and mystics is entirely artificial. 
In his classical work on prayer, he contends that there is an essential 
division between *‘prophetic’’ and ‘‘mystical’’ religion. That contention: 
is based in part on an unduly narrow conception of mysticism. The essential 
feature of mysticism is the experience of union with God; but that 
experience is already in some sense attained in prophetic inspiration. The: 
prophet is described in Hosea as “‘the man that hath the Spirit’” (ix, 7). 
‘“The Spirit entered into me,’’ says Ezekiel (ii, 2). In the condition of 
ecstasy, which was common to the prophets, a man, as Heiler himself 
puts it, is ‘obsessed and engulfed by the superhuman and the divine.” 
In the mystic vision that state of union becomes an explicit fact of 
consciousness, so that (in Eckhart’s words) a man is “‘ravished into the: 
Light which is God Himself.” 

The mystical tradition in Christianity has roots which are in part: 
other than Hebraic. Yet there is no real breach of continuity. Jesus was. 
the heir of the prophets. He was himself, in fact, the greatest of the 
prophets. He shared in supreme measure the prophetic illumination. In 
his initial experience on the banks of Jordan the heavens were opened’ 
to him, and the Spirit descended upon him (or into him, as an ancient 
MS. has it). He was pre-eminently a man of the Spirit—a soul so. 
irradiated by the divine Light that it shone through his words and works. 
In him we see the fullness of inspiration and the fullness of divine union 
as a life-experience. The Father abiding in him did his works. The- 
inspiration of Jesus was renewed in the Church. The story of Pentecost 
is a symbol of the new energy of faith and love born in the hearts of 
men through their union with the Spirit who was in Jesus—with whom 
Jesus had so fully identified himself. Christianity is indeed in its essence: 
a religion of the Spirit. Professor Raven has shown how much the Church 
has lost through its failure to recognise the continuity of divine inspiration. 
It is the true function of the Church to lead men to that union with God’ 
in the fellowship of Jesus which has ever been the experience of Christian 
saints, so that through its agency the Life and Love and Power of God’ 
may, age after age, find new expression in the world. 
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A Schweitzer Evangel 
MAGNUS RATTER 


A Review of ALBERT SCHWEITZER, The Man and His Mind, 
by George Seaver A and C Black, 18s., 342 pp. 


One of the curious features of the far-flung interest in Schweitzer is 
that, despite the great number of people in many lands who follow his 
life and thought, a long time has gone by with no biography. The first 
was published in 1935*; nothing more happened till 1948 when two were 
issued simultaneously, an American volume by a popular novelist, and this 
present study by George Seaver. ‘These two are not in the same category. 
Dr. Seaver’s is much the superior. 

One other curious feature is that, despite the European interest in 
matters Schweitzerian, no full scale biography has appeared on the Con- 
tinent. Books around and about him have been published, notably that 
by Prof. Kraus, but no sustained comprehensive study of the whole man. 
Three which have appeared have been English books. It appears that, 
as Goethe passed more to the English people because Thomas Carlyle 
brought his thought and influence to England, so again this continental 
thinker is to find more appreciation in our tongue than in any other. 

At any time this may be changed, as only a Swiss or an Alsatian 
can prepare the one true volume on Schweitzer—if it ever appears. As 
yet, no work appears to have been done on his letters, nor on the numerous 
incidents that star his European journeys. ‘Trouble is, so many gifts are 
needed to write upon Schweitzer that it may be only ““An Appreciation’’ 
written by several pens which will do him final justice. Yet he will only 
come into his own as the chief influence of our time when the one true 
book concerning him is written. This nearly is that book, which is to 
give it high and deserved praise. The work put into its preparation must 
have been long and arduous. The author has raked the Schweitzer field 
with a fine rake several times, getting every possible stray story. 

Still another curious feaure that at first baffles every writer on 
Schweitzer is the strange lack of stories outside of the published canon. 
It seems as if those who work with him at Lambarene come to understand 
the reticence he wishes observed and will tell no tales. Bad ones do not 
seem to be possible, complimentary tales are struck out by the Doctor 
when a manuscript is submitted to him. Although working under this 
handicap, Dr. Seaver has a few new stories which is tribute to the 
thoroughness of his biography. He has dated the events of the life of 
Schweitzer with an exactitude that must have needed much writing to the 
Doctor and his friends. One who sets out to write the life of Schweitzer 
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soon finds that he is driving a gaggle of geese to market : Do the best he 
will with them, one or other, sométimes*two at once, get out of the 
ordered progress. How is one to tell a story with a sensible continuity 
that has four major interests developing concurrently ? 

When the Doctor wrote his Autobiography he solved the problem in 
one way; George Seaver settles it another. He keeps the music, 
theology, ethics, for summarised statement in separate chapters. This 
would appear the only way to deal with the six distinct themes that must 
be considered in any complete life. In every aspect Dr. Seaver is more 
than competent in his analysis and precis. He has fully grasped the 
Schweitzer emphasis and made it clear that all may understand. In every 
section he quotes freely, which is both an advantage and a handicap. It 
helps to show that he has chapter and verse for his exposition, but it breaks 
the continuity of his own writing, somewhat like setting a small Rembrandt 
every now and then in a gallery of portraits by van Dyke. Apart from 
his exposition of the history of ethics, or his other technical work on 
theology and music, Schweitzer is always—when expounding his own 
original position—clear and lucid. So much is this so that, when he is 
quoted, the quotations show the biographer’s own writing to disadvantage. 

Aware that this is necessarily so, Dr. Seaver has done a fine piece of 
work. It is always those who know Schweitzer best that are first to read 
any book upon him. ‘Thus the biographer has an informed readership. It 
must be confessed it will be somewhat difficult for a beginner to start upon 
this book. He would be better advised to read one or twa of the simpler 
books by the Doctor himself. Thus, having got the spirit from 
Lambarene, the young reader will turn to this, that he may grasp the full 
magnitude of the Fourfold Doctor. 

On the relationship of white and black, Dr. Seaver has deep sym- 
pathy with all that Schweitzer writes. At the close of this biography 
there is a fine summation of all that Schweitzer has said about it, which | 
rescues from the oblivion of a magazine what might have been lost and 
mingles it with better-known material. The resultant chapter is a contri- 
bution to the study of native behaviour and white responsibility. 

We are proud that an English writer has done this, for it helps to 
spread the influence of Schweitzer, than which there can be no nobler in 
our civilisation. Religious literature is enriched by this biography; it 
is more than the story of a good man’s life. It is a book deeply provo- 
cative. Few will read it and remain precisely what they were before. 
This is what Schweitzer more than any other contemporary figure is so 
able to do. He changes the life and the thought of other people by his 
own life and thought. He does this because of no deliberate propaganda. 
Rather, he tells a story, quietly, simply; then leaves it. This story, Dr. 
Seaver has meditated long. We have a book that is an evangel—an 
evangel disciplined by reason. 
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The Birth of Christianity 
MARCEL SIMON, of Strasbourg 


A comparative assessment of Loisy, Guignebert and Goguel, occa- 
sioned by the translation into English of Alfred Loisy’s La Naissance du 
Christianisme, under the title THE BIRTH OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. Translation by L. P. Jacks. 


Allen and Unwin, |8s., 410 pp. 


Of the distinguished group of French scholars, which included 
Loisy, Guignebert and Goguel, Maurice Goguel is now the sole survivor. 
While not exactly forming a school of thought, all three approached the 
study of Christian origins as scientific historians, without any orthodox or 
dogmatic presuppositions. But they differed fundamentally in their spirit 
and: outlook. Loisy, who left the Roman Catholic priesthood in the 
modernist controversy, was marked in the increasing boldness of his 
criticism by the influence of his early education. CGuignebert, trained in 
historical method at the Sorbonne, viewed the Christian religion as a 
rationalist, from outside. Goguel, who is Dean of the Free Faculty of 
Theology in Paris, boldly maintains the liberal spirit in the face of the 
Barthian invasion. Influenced by German criticism, he belongs to that 
tradition of enlightened Protestantism of which Auguste Sabatier was 
formerly the most distinguished representative in France. In this group 
of three scholars, Goguel represents the right wing, because he has greater 
confidence in the New Testament text than the more critical Guignebert 
and Loisy, and as a Christian himself, he is in greater sympathy with the 
object of his studies. ; 

Goguel as well as Loisy, has written a work under the title 
La Naissance du Christianisme, which makes the. comparison between 
them suggestive; but Goguel’s work* has not yet been translated into 
English. It followed his earlier La Vie de Jésust and has recently been 
followed by a third volume, entitled L’Eglise Primitive. The trilogy 
embodies his life work and forms one of the most notable studies of 
primitive Christianity that modern research has produced. The most 
important, without doubt, in the French language, since Renan, and a 
model of sound criticism and scholarship. 

Guignebert undertook a similar synthesis, but his death left it incom- 
plete. Of the three volumes planned only two appeared : Jésus in 1933 
and Le Christ in 1943, the second being incomplete and posthumous. 
Loisy has also attempted it, but in shorter form, in the work recently 


translated by Dr. L. P. Jacks. 
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Loisy here condenses into one volume the subject matter of Goguel’s 
three books. He treats of Christian origins from the preaching of Jesus 
down to the latter half of the second century. Goguel does not pass 
beyond the middle of the second century, and begins his second volume 
only after the death of Jesus. The title is thus given its appropriate signi- 
ficance : the “‘Birth of Christianity,’” that is to say, a new religion not 
to be found in the teaching of Jesus. It has been brought into being by 
what Goguel calls “‘the creation of a new religious object.’’ “Christianity 
is not the religion which Jesus believed and taught. It has for its content 
the redemption realised by his death and resurrection.”’ This volume 
traces the beginning and early development of the Christian faith, while 
the one following shows how that faith was expressed socially by the 
formation of the Church. 

The Church “‘arose from the work of Jesus, but it was not instituted 
by him directly, or indirectly through the intermediation of Peter or the 
Twelve. Its coming was not even foreseen by Jesus.’’ In this view 
Goguel is fully in accord with Loisy, whose dictum he quotes: “‘Jesus 
announced the Kingdom of God, but the Church came instead.”’ They 
agree also that Jesus is more than the incidental cause of Christianity, 
because the initial impulse and the spiritual dynamic whence the Church 
derived came from him. The point of departure in the lifetime of Jesus, 
of the speculations which after his death elevated him above human kind, 
in the view of both scholars, was the consciousness he had, not of being 
already the Messiah, but of being so destined when the Kingdom was 
realised : ‘‘Messiah presumptive,’” in Loisy’s phrase. In this sense the 
faith of the early Church was an extension of the faith of Jesus himself. 

The death of Jesus, foreseen and freely accepted according to 
Goguel, was unexpected according to Loisy, and the interpretation given 
to it by his disciples, the Resurrection, had more influence than _ his 
teaching in the genesis of Christianity. This faith and community, 
organized around the worship of the glorified Jesus, took form after the 
death of the master. It appeared first in the Jerusalem circle, confined 
within the limits of Judaism. But, influenced by the events of A.D. 70 
and 135, this Judeo-Christian form of the new religion soon ceased to 
count. Christianity truly realised itself in the Hellenistic form. 

The first steps in the formation of Christian doctrine were marked by 
the preaching of Stephen; by the foundation of the Antioch Church, the 
earliest Christain community emancipated from Judaism and conscious of 
its autonomy, expressing it for the first time in the name Christian; and by 


the work of St. Paul. 

Goguel and Loisy diverge in their interpretation of the personality 
and work of the Apostle. Neither is disposed to regard him as “‘the 
second founder of Christianity’’ (as he was described, for instance, by 
Guignebert) equally important, or perhaps more so than the first founder. 
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But their reasons are different. Loisy viewed the Pauline writings with 
a lack of confidence which became more marked in his latér works, and 
which led him to reject as unauthentic or interpolated some important 
elements even in the four great Epistles. The revolutionary interpretation 
of these which he proposed towards the end of his life resulted from his 
own increasing scepticism. In his Naissance du Christianisme, he inclines 
to consider that the réle commonly ascribed to St. Paul is a usurpation. 
He believes that Christian tradition has individualised into one personality 
the work of numerous missionaries, known and unknown. Goguel’s esti- 
mate of the Pauline Epistles is definitely more conservative. In his view, 
the réle of Paul is capital, but cannot be separated from that of Jesus. 
*“Without Paul, Christianity would not be constituted in the form we 
know, but with Paul alone and without Jesus, it would not have existed 
at all.’’ What separates the two thinkers here is a different valuation of 
personality in history—far more important for Goguel than for Loisy, who 
more and more inclined to sociological explanations. 

This difference of perspective explains why Loisy’s chapter on Paul 
is almost entirely biographical, and designedly separated from his two 
chapters which discuss the Christian mystery and rites and the earliest 
theories of the mystery by the account of the first persecutions. These 
chapters both relate to the primitive community itself and to the ideas, 
anonymous, as he thinks, which were current within it, and, although they 
are chiefly based upon the Pauline epistle and the Fourth Gospel, not to 
any particular person—as, for instance, Paul or *“John,’” whatever opinion 
we may adopt concerning the latter’s real personality. Goguel, on the 
contrary, having traced the career of Paul, studies Paulinism in detail, 
regarding it not as an abstract theological system, but as the expression of 
a thought, or even rather as the fruit of a personal religious experience 
and, at any rate, an unquestionable reality. 

Here lies probably the main difference between the two scholars. 
And it is of capital importance. It is, in my opinion, this part of Loisy’s 
brilliant book which is most open to criticism. That all the Pauline epistles, 
in their present form, are to be considered as compilations of late date, 
with little of genuine Pauline stuff in them, that J. Cor., for instance, is, 
to quote Loisy’s own words, “‘not a letter, but a bundle of teachings,’” 
remains to be proved. The tests which Loisy applies and the reasons he 
gives for considering them as such are, on the whole, essentially subjective. 
All the objections which have been recently expressed in Faith and 
Freedom about Dr. Barnes’ treatment of Paul’s epistle could be applied 
here, all the more as Loisy seems to be one of those ‘‘analytical scholars 
to whom Dr. Barnes constantly appeals without naming them.’’ The 
alleged contradictions or, better said, a certain lack of logical concentra- 
tion and coherency, which, although not always so obvious and striking 
as Loisy puts it, actually characterizes Paul’s epistles, may very well be 
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explained by other means than just interpolation and compilation. Paul 
was no French disciple of Descartes! Nor has he been trained in the 
scholastic methods of reasoning and in the imitation of the patterns of 
classical composition, as Loisy certainly was in the years of his clerical 
education. It is impossible to judge him as a thinker by the same standards 
as, for instance, Thomas Aguinas: one often feels that Loisy has made 
this mistake. 

Generally speaking, his approach to Paul can be described as too 
strictly exegetical, and not enough psychological. A historian deals not 
with texts only, but also with men, whose personality he tries to grasp 
through the texts. The greater the difference between his own mind and 
theirs, the more difficult, but also the more indispensable the effort. H. J. 
McLachlan’s words are, here again, perfectly adapted to Loisy’s position 
on the matter : ‘“One cannot help feeling that a larger measure of psycho- 
logical insight and imaginative sympathy are needed by the historian of 
Christianity’ ’—in this case, of Pauline christianity—- ‘than he appears to 
possess.” 

Goguel, in considering ‘‘Paulinism’’ as a reality, although agreeing 
with Guignebert, differs from him, as also from Loisy, in his explanation of 
the thought of Paul and in his view of the Christology and ritual of the 
young Church. Loisy and Guignebert made much of pagan influences, 
especially from oriental sources, in the elaboration and evolution of the 
“‘Christian mystery.’ Goguel is much more cautious in this matter. 

In reaction against the view of Christianity as a syncretistic religion 
which marked the Religionsgeschichtliche Schule, Goguel insists on the 
essential originality, if not on the absolute autonomy, of the Christian 
religion, in its entire early development. This does not prevent him from 
emphasizing that Paul was brought up in a Greek environment, that he 
owed to it one part of his culture, and that this helps to 
explain his interpretation of the Christian faith. Coguel also 
points out that the Fourth Gospel is even more than the Pauline 
writings under Hellenistic influence, through the ideas of Philo. 
In his suggestive pages he describes the precise nature of these influences, 
and their limits; concluding that the relationship is “‘above all, formal 
and more negative than positive. . . . The culminating point of the Johan- 
nine doctrine of the Logos is the idea of the Incarnation; and this idea is 
foreign to Philo, indeed, it is the opposite of his thought. . . . At the 
centre of the Johannine view there is a religious experience entirely alien 
to Philo.”’ 

Agreeing with this view, one may suggest that early Christianity would 
never have recognised the Logos in Jesus if the idea itself had not been 
previously familiar in Alexandrine thought. If Christianity, in fact, 
realised itself in Hellenistic form, that was due perhaps to a greater recep- 
tivity towards Hellenistic religious influences than Goguel himself admits. 
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There were many gropings and hesitations in the formation of 
Christian doctrine, before it was stabilised in Catholicism. These Goguel 
carefully analyses. A great merit of his work is that it brings to light the 
extreme diversity of tendencies: Judeo-Christianity, post-Paulinism, 
Johannine Christology, the moralism of the Epistle of James and the 
Didaché, the pre-Catholicism of Clement of Rome; which constitute the 
Christianity of the first two centuries. Similar penetrating analysis leads 
him to a definition of orthodoxy and heresy, as applied to the ancient 
Church. In the strict sense of the word there were no heresies until a 
confession of faith was definitely formulated. Until then, a heresy was 
a form of thought opposed to that, not even of the majority, but of another 
group whose ideas ultimately became predominant, and were recognised 
as orthodox. Both conceptions, heresy and orthodoxy, understood as 
they are to-day, represent a relatively late phenomenon. They appear 
when the doctrinal formula, expressing a tendency towards unity, takes the 
place of faith, that is to say of religious experience; when acceptance of 
the formula is made a condition of salvation. 

In the review he gave of Guignebert’s book Jésus, Goguel admits 
the difference of some of the author’s conclusions from his own, but at the 
same time insists on their substantial agreement. ‘“This shows that it is 
not legitimate to argue from our disagreement that the critical method is 
valueless.” This same remark is suggested by the comparison of his 
books with that of Loisy. It would be abnormal of they agreed about 
everything; history has not yet arrived at mathematical certainty. Their 
agreement on essential points suffices to justify our confidence in the 
method that is common to them both : that of historical research indepen- 
dent of doctrinal preconceptions. 


Advice to Subscribers 

HE DEMAND for Faith and Freedom outstripped our 

T expectations several times over. ‘Three printings of the first 

number were quite inadequate to meet it and we regret that we 
can no longer supply single copies of that issue. The few that are 
left have been earmarked for libraries and such persons as will need 
to complete the first volume. If there should be any readers who 
do not intend to keep back numbers we would be glad to receive their 
copies of No. |. 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR. THE BINDING OF VOLUME 
ONE are as follows :—Subscribers wishing to avail themselves of this 
facility should send their copies of the first three numbers to the Doncaster 
Chronicle Printing and Publishing Company, Scot Lane, Doncaster, 
stating their preference for Black, Maroon or Navy Blue cloth. The 
inclusive cost for binding with Index Pages will be 4/6. Index Pages 
may be supplied separately at a cost of |/- post paid. 
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Editorial Miscellany 


So much has happened that was unexpected during the first few 
months after the publication of Faith and Freedom that the Editor’s firm 
intention of remaining completely in the background after once enunciating 
its aims and objects is hereby renounced. 

The main tenets and policy expounded in the opening Editorial 
stand. But what was being planned a year ago, primarily for Unitarian 
and Free Christian Ministers, has roused such interested response in lay, 
academic and other religious circles at home and abroad, that some modi- 
fication in the intended scope and character of this journal is required. 
Instead of knowing personally the great majority of subscribers, the Editor 
knows but a small fraction of them. Yet from the unknown majority 
there has come a number of messages and letters showing personal interest 
and a recognition that this journal is neither a commercial enterprise nor a 
purely formal affair. Hence the desirability of finding space at least 
once a year for more domestic matters and of giving readers the benefit of 
some of the interesting comments and shorter contributions, solicited and 
unsolicited, which this very encouraging correspondence has provided. 
And hence, this miscellany. 

The wider field of influence opening up to this journal makes it 
opportune to state explicitly that we do not intend that it shall ever become 
just a miscellaneous collection of interesting, scholarly or even edifying 
articles. | Every article, indeed every book chosen for review, will be 
given its place because it is judged to be a sincere effort to meet the 
challenge of obscurity, ignorance, superstition, fear, hatred or ugliness in 
our human situation. We hope, therefore, that all who read Faith and — 
Freedom will catch something of its spirit and feel that they are personally 
involved in the furthering and ultimate triumph of responsible freedom in 
and among men. 

Criticism of others is inevitable from time to time but it will be made 
without rancour. There is a motto, familiar in some places, which we 
like and hope to observe. It is nowhere more necessary than in treating 
of matters theological . . . “In things essential, Unity : in things doubtful, 
Liberty : in all things, Charity.”’ There are those, in all the great 
religions of the world and in almost every Christian church or sect as well 
as among those of no admitted religious faith at all, who cherish these 
ideals. These are they whom we wish to reach, so that our links, which 
already stretch round the world, may become a strong bond of fellowship, 
infused with that faith in World Unity through Free Religion so finely 
expressed by Dr. van Holk elsewhere in this issue. 
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The publishing of correspondence on controversial issues has been 
left open, that the need might be met if and when it arose. With four 
months between each issue it is obviously inadvisable to have expostulation 
and reply at such intervals, especially if the matters under debate are not 
of primary importance. But we do not wish to prevent either the rectifica- 
tion of any literal inaccuracies or the constructive amendment of any thesis 
maintained by our contributors. Accordingly we shall be glad to be 
notified of any logical or factual faults which have appeared. We shall 
also be pleased to consider the possibility of any constructive criticism, for 
future publication. 


THE TRUTH OF MYTH 


The questions raised by Dr. Cyril Flower in his review of E. G. 
Lee’s Mass Man and Religion are too important to be left without a 
serious attempt at an answer (vid. No. 2 p. 90). They involve the vexed 
question of subjective and objective truth and the re-orientation of man 
to a world whose sanctions appear to be relative rather than absolute. 
Self-consciousness in relation to any myth certainly robs it of its “‘absolute’’ 
truth. Some solution of our practical dilemma may be found by showing 
that myth is the natural creation of the group mind, or rather of the mind 
at pre-self-conscious levels, and that it is the nature of the mature self- 
conscious mind to rely less and less upon myth, or to create new myth 
proper to a deeper insight. This seems to be true of William Blake, who 
thought naturally in symbols and appeared to create myth out of his personal 
experience . . . or didn’t he? I leave these questions open, with the 
intention of having them more adequately explored at some future date. 
There is, in any case, an important review of Northrop Frye’s Fearful 
Symmetry due in the next number which, in its study of the mind of Blake, 
may provide us with at least a partial answer to this problem. 


HAPPY REMINDER OF C. M. WRIGHT 
Those who knew C. M. Wright will be glad that the memory of his 


guileless and genuine religious spirit will be vividly brought to mind by a 
publication containing some of his most typical thoughts. The Adventure 
of Religion’ is a series of thirty-two short chapters, four of them for young 
folk, on simple, helpful religious themes. The unpretentiousness of this 
attractively produced booklet reminds us of the man. His scholarship, 
which was not inconsiderable, was thoroughly assimilated. Everywhere 
heart and mind are in accord and emphasis falls naturally on religion as a 
way of life, which is altogether typical of the Christianity favoured in 
those Unitarian circles in which he was held in such honour and affection. 


1 Lindsey Press. 94 pp. 2/6 
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Typical of this emphasis is his~own alternative version of The 
Apostles’ Creed which he called The Disciples’ Creed. As it is not in 


the present volume, we give it in full, with his own comment, as it 


appeared in The Inquirer some twelve years or so ago. 


The Apostles’ Creed. 


“I believe in God the Father, 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth : 


“And in Jesus Christ his only Son 
our Lord, Who was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, Born of the Virgin 
Mary, Suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
Was crucified, dead, and buried; He 
descended into hell; the third day 
he rose again from the dead; He 
ascended into heaven, And sitteth 
on the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty; From thence he shall 
come to judge the quick and the 


dead. 


1 believe in the Holy Ghost; the 
Holy Catholic Church; The Com- 
munion of Saints; the Forgiveness of 
sins; the Ressurrection of the body, 
And the life everlasting.” 


The Disciples’ Creed. 


“I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty, the Source and Soul of 
the heavens and the earth, in Whom 
we live and move and have our 
being. 

And in Jesus Christ, His beloved 
Son, our Lord and Leader in the 
way of truth and life; Who was born 
with the poor, inspired by the 
prophets, increased in wisdom and 
in favour with God and man, was 
baptized with the Holy Spirit, was 
tempted as we are, yet overcame 
temptation; He called all men to 
repent and follow Him in love of 
God and of their neighbour; He 
went about doing good; He showed 
men the Father; healed the sick, 
gave peace to the troubled, and 
preached the gospel of the kingdom 
of God. He was hated by priests and 
Pharisees; was persecuted and 
crucified, faithful and forgiving unto 
death. His spirit liveth and worketh 
evermore. 

I believe in the Holy Spirit, the 
inner Light which lighteth every 
man, which shows the ways of God 
to men, and will guide us into all 
truth. I believe in the Holy Church 
of the disciples of Christ, who shall 
bear His truth, peace, and goodwill 
to all mankind; in the brotherhood 
of man; the victory over sin and 


death; and the life eternal.” 


‘*The objection to The Apostles’ Creed is that it is silent on the life ~ 


of Christ. 


But Christ’s life and influence among men need to be 


emphasised more than the theory of His birth or His death. The 


Apostles’ Creed is exclusive. 


The Disciples’ Creed might draw in many 


who cannot honestly recite the ancient creed.”’ 


MARTIN BUBER : THE TOTALLY-OTHER IN NEW GUISE 


With John Baillie referring to Martin Buber’s J and Thou’ as “‘a 
minor classic of the thought of our time’’ and D. M. Emmett speaking of 
it as ‘‘a pioneer work which looks like becoming a classic,’” it seemed 
desirable that we should try to assess the work of Buber. G. L. Clarke, 
of Monton, provided some useful references to commentaries on Buber 
but no critical assessment of his work as a whole has yet come to our 


1 J AND THOU by Martin Buber. T. and T. Clark. 120 pp. 3/6 
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notice. We shall merely open up the matter here with a few comments 
after the first reading of J and Thou, leaving a full review of this book 
and his Between Man and Man to the next number. 

Buber provides a stimulating experience for anyone concerned with 
authentic religious insights but the poetic form and oracular quality of his 
writing may lull the critical faculties all too easily. Beyond a certain 
point we felt we were being forced, as in a hot-house. Now, this may not 
be an unpleasant experience but it should cause us to retrace our steps to 
discover at what point we stepped into a less real world. There is so 
much truth in I and Thou, and so much truth finely said, that one does not 
criticise blithely. The crucial point in which subsequent mystification 
seems to be rooted is the stark dichotomy which Buber makes between the 
two attitudes of mind “‘I-Thou’’ and “‘I-It. We are already all too 
familiar with the implications which follow if a “‘totally-other’’ is involved. 
The hypothesis of a “‘totally-other’’ should never be allowed. If there 
is such, then we can know nothing whatsoever about it: we cannot even 
apprehend its existence. A God who is completely hidden is a complete 
nonentity. When this doctrine of a ‘‘totally-other’’ appears, as here, in a 
psychological form, it calls for the fullest psychological examination. 
Just as there is a middle term which connects, embraces and transcends 
the mental abstractions Body and Mind (viz. Life), so there is a middle 
term “I’’ which connects, embraces and transcends the qualitatively 
different experiences “‘I-Thou’’ and “‘I-It.’’ Buber does admit a two- 
way traffic, for not only can a ““Thou’’ become an “‘It,’’ but even an 
inanimate “‘It’’ can become a ‘“Thou’’ to the child or in poetic imagination. 
What Buber fails to see—and which failure vitiates his conclusions—is 
that the subject-object relationship involved in the rational and critical act 
of knowing, alters the “‘]’’ that knows. The objective appears that it may 
be assimilated into the subject and subsequently enrich the “‘I-Thou”’ 
relation. Buber makes no allowance for the “‘I’’ of the adult being more 
developed than the “‘I’’ of the child. Moreover, he, or maybe it is his 
translator, uses the term “‘relation’’ for the ““I-Thou’’ mode of knowing, 
and “‘experience’’ for the “‘I-It’’ mode and avoids the obvious analogy 
with the well-tested psychological differentiation between “knowing by 
acquaintance’’ and “‘knowing about.’’ We cannot help wondering 
whether, if much of his truly wonderful word-play were translated into 
French, with the appropriate use of the verbs connaitre and savoir, it 
would not suddenly appear to be much ado about nothing. 

But even if the foregoing critical considerations are valid, they by 
no means eliminate the powerful effect of this book, which is to make 

| the reader wish to live more fully and wisely in every possible ‘‘I-Thou”’ 


‘relationship. 
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A FAIR STATEMENT IN COMPARATIVE ETHICS 


We liked Mr. Royston Pike's treatment of the ethics of the great 
religions*. It is not primarily a-scholar’s book but it is packed with — 
discriminatingly chosen material which should stimulate the interest and 
imagination of ordinary folk. The test of the objective fairness of his 
exposition is, for us, in his treatment of Christianity. We were struck by 
the sympathic insight which he showed in a comparison of Epstein’s 
Christ with the traditional figures. It is, of course, easier to maintain a 
dispassionate temper in treating of ethics than of faith, but Mr. Pike also 
shows admirable restraint in refusing to enter into judgment as between 
the religions. None the less, his judgments, explicit in statement and 
implicit in the choice of example, seem to spring from a wise tolerance 
of human nature and its vagaries, and to show a sure sense that ethics rest 
upon sanctions other than those of either custom or reason. 


SCHWEITZERIANA ; 
Following fast upon the heels of Dr. Seaver’s biography of Albert | 
Schweitzer, which we have been glad to review elsewhere in this number, 
there have come from the American publishers three most valuable 
additions’ to the Schweitzer corpus—an Anthology’ of selected passages 
from the whole range of his wnitings, carefully edited and beautifully — 
published and two works translated and appearing for the first time in 
English—The Psychiatric Study of Jesus* and Goethe : Two Addresses.* 


We merely note them now as we intend to give them full review later. 


BOOKS FOR REVIEW 

Other Books, not mentioned above, which we have received and hope” 
to review at an early date are :— : 

Hindu Psychology: Its Meaning for the West, by Swami 
Akhilananda. Foreword by G. W. Allport. Routledge 12/6. 

William Law : Selected Mystical Writings, Edited, with twenty- 
four Studies in the Mystical Theology of William Law and Jacob 
Boehme, by Stephen Hobhouse, M.A. Foreword by Aldous Huxley. 
Second Edition (enlarged). Rockliff 25/-. 

The Wit and Wisdom of Whitehead. Compiled by A. H. Johnson. 

Beacon Press 13/6. 

The courtesy and helpfulness of publishers in the supply of books 
which have been requested for review,. is here recorded with appreciation 
In no case has such book been withheld. 


* Ethics of the Great Religions by E. Royston Pike. Watts and Co. 241 a 
20 plates. 15/- 

1 All Beacon Press. : 

2 Albert Schweitzer: An Anthology. Ed. Charles R. Joy. 307 pp. De i 
Edn. 27/6. Ord, 19/6. 375 pp. I1/- 4 71 pp. IN/- ' 


